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S.M.U.’s Fall Books 


And Horns on the Toads 
Edited by Mody C. Boatright, Wilson M. Hudson, and Allen Maxwell. The 


Devil is said to have put horns on the toads when he took over Texas for a Hell of his 
own. This may or may not be a fact, but all tall tales about horned toads are not tall. 
Horned toads do live without food or water for a long time: they squirt blood from 
their eyes; and when mad enough they can puff themselves up to almost twice their size. 
The book is not all about toads, however; there are other stories varying in interest 
from vigilante justice to Mexican folk healers. Texas Folklore Society Publication 
NNIX October, $4.00 


Neo-Classic Drama in Spain: theory and Practice 


By John A. Cook. An analysis of neo-classic comedy and tragedy, as well as a 
general survey of Spanish drama and dramatic theory and criticism in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. This comprehensive study deals with the various types of drama 
that made their appearance on the Spanish stage. and places the neo-classic theater in 
Spain against the background of the irregular Golden Age comedia and within the 
frame of European drama of the period. September, $8.50 


Fundamental Law in Criminal Prosecutions 


Edited by Arthur L. Harding. Essays concerned with the historical development 
of the practice of federal review of state trials, examining three areas of particular 
difheulty: the right to counsel; compulsory self-incrimination; and unlawful searches and 
seizures. Contributors are Charles Fairman, William M. Beaney, Charles A. Reynard, 
and Arthur L. Harding. November, $3.00 


International Trade and Economic 
Development: a Perspective 


Edited by Paul D. Zook. Studies by eight leading economists on U. S. economy as it 
is affected by international, especially Latin American, trade and our present economic 
policy. December, $3.00 


Previously Published 
The West That Was Christian Science Today 


From Texas to Montana Power, Policy, Practice 
By John Leakey, as told to Nellie By Charles S. Braden. “Filled with fac- 
Snyder Yost. “A delightful picture of tual dynamite...the very objectivity of 
the West as it was in the most colorful the study results in an astounding report.” 
era of its history. . . . The entire book Chicago Tribune. “No student of the reli- 


sparkles with authenticity and sharp detail.” 
Fort Worth Star Telegram. 
Illustrated, $5.00 


SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY PRESS 


gious culture of the nation can afford to 
neglect [this book]. New York Times. 
$5.95 


Dallas 22, Texas 
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The Editor’s Notebook 


AMONG the two dozen books on various top- 
ics he has published since French Prophets of 
Yesterday appeared in 1913, SWR contribut- 
ing editor ALBERT GUERARD’s studies of the 
history and contemporary situation of his 
native France have predominated, the cul- 
minating work being his magisterial France: 
A Modern History issued last spring in the 
University of Michigan Press “History of the 
Modern World” series. In this newest book, 
as in its predecessors, Professor Guérard amply 
demonstrates the justice of the accolade be- 
stowed by Yale’s Henri Peyre in a review for 
the Nation: “Of all the French-born writers 
who adopted American as their working lan- 
guage, Albert Guérard is, by a long shot, the 
most brilliant.” 

Professor Guérard’s present SWR essay had 
its origin as an address before the Common- 
wealth Club of California in San Francisco 
last May. Since that date, of course, have 
come two momentous developments in French 
President 
to Paris, and President de 


affairs: Eisenhower’s warmly- 
received visit 
Gaulle’s proclamation on September 16 of a 
policy of self-determination for Algeria, by 
means of an election to be held within four 


years of a return to peace in the North Afri- 


can territory. The de Gaulle plan, Professor 
Guérard comments as a footnote to his essay, 
“confirms what I had to say in my treatment 
of the Algerian problem, except that it is 
bolder and more generous than I dared to 
hope.” In an earlier SWR essay, “Pride and 
Passion in the Maghreb: The Dilemma of 
French Colonialism” (Autumn, 1956), Pro- 
fessor Guérard explored the backgrounds of 
the Algerian struggle, which he now examines 
in its latest implications. 

To turn from international tensions to the 
ever-present “American dilemma”: memories 
of the unpunished 1955 lynching of Emmett 
Till were dismally freshened last April when 
Mack Charles Parker, a Negro truck driver 
in a Poplarville, Mississippi jail on a rape 
charge, was taken from his cell and murdered 
by a band of men who, to quote a news dis- 
patch, 


dragged Parker from the building by his heels, 
his head bumping from steel tread to steel 
tread of the stairs. Blood flicked about marked 
progress of the party, a bloody handprint on 
the door step giving the last trace of Parker, 
who screamed and struggled as the getaway 
cars sped away. 
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ART AND ILLUSION 
A Study in the Psychology 
of Pictorial Representation 


ZEN AND 
JAPANESE CULTURE 


ASKLEPIOS 


Archetypal Image of 
the Physician's Existence 


MUDRA 
A Study of Symbolic Gestures in 
Japanese Buddhist Sculpture 


THE ARCHETYPES AND THE 
COLLECTIVE UNCONSCIOUS 
The Collected Works of C. G. Jung. 
Volume 9, Part! 


SAMOTHRACE 

Volume 2 of Samothrace Excava- 
tions conducted by the Institute 

of Fine Arts, New York University, 
under the direction of Kari Lehmann 


BOLLINGEN SERIES 


The A. W. Mellon Lectures in the Fine Arts, 1956. By 
E. H. Gombrich. With over 300 text illustrations in 
halftone and line, of which 18 are in color. 742” x 
10”, over 500 pages. $10.00 


By Daisetz T. Suzuki. Aspects of Japanese art and 
life which have been influenced by Zen Buddhism are 
discussed by one of the leading interpreters of this 
school. With 69 collotype plates. $8.50 


By C. Kerényi, translated by Ralph Manheim. The 
first volume to appear in a series entitled ‘‘Archetypal 
Images in Greek Religion."’ With 58 text illustrations 
in halftone and line. $5.00 


By E. Dale Saunders. Illustrated with line drawings, 
diagrams, and 26 halftone plates. Photographic 
index, bibliography. $7.50 


Translated by R. F. C. Hull. Essays describing two 
basic concepts in the psychology of C. G. Jung. 
Illustrated with 79 halftone plates of which 29 are 
in color. $7.50 


Part |: THE INSCRIPTIONS ON STONE, by P. M. 
Fraser. $8.50 

Part Il: THE INSCRIPTIONS ON CERAMICS AND 
MINOR OBJECTS, by Karl Lehmann. $8.50 

Each book 9” x 12”, illustrated. Two volumes $15.00 


BOLLINGEN SERIES, distributed by Pantheon Books Inc., 333 
Sixth Avenue, New York 14. For detailed catalogue, write to 
Bollingen Series, 140 E. 62nd St., New York 21 


| 


Five months later no action had been taken 
to bring the lynchers to trial; and one won- 
ders just how much action can be expected 
on the initiative of Mississippi’s newly elected 
Governor Ross Barnett, who has summed up 
his own attitude on racial matters: “The 
nigra is different because God made him dif- 
ferent to punish him. His forehead slants 
back. His nose is different. His lips are dif- 
ferent and his color is sure different.” 

In such a context it is particularly valuable 
to look again at what happened when the men 
accused of abducting Emmett Till were on 
trial. “In the Shadow of a Dying Soldier” is 
a study in mood and atmosphere—not a re- 
cital of the facts in the Till lynching, not an 
account of trial developments within the 
courtroom, but the story of how these facts 
and these developments affected the people of 
Sumner, Mississippi: black and white. Author 
FRANK LONDON BROWN was on the spot as 
representative of a union for which he was 
program co-ordinator; a Chicagoan, graduate 
of Roosevelt University, he has worked at a 
variety of occupations from machinist to jazz 
singer. Currently associate editor of Ebony, 


Cover 


“Preparation of a Hammock Buri- 
al,” a 1958 oil by Brazil’s leading 
contemporary artist, Candido Porti- 
nari, is one of some seventy works by 
the most influential living painters and 
sculptors of ten South American 

countries on display at the Dallas 

Museum of Fine Arts between Octo- 
.. ber 10 and November 29, 1959. Se- 

lected by José Gomez-Sicre of the Pan 

American Union and DMFA Director 

Jerry Bywaters, the collection will be 

circulated United 

States following its showing in Dallas. 


throughout the 


Mr. Brown has published short stories in 
Downbeat and the Chicago Review. His first 
novel, Trumbull Park, was brought out by 
Regnery earlier this year. 

Struggles of another day, in the Old West 
and south of the border, are recalled in a pair 
of historical essays by nonhistorians—though 
the firsthand write-up of the Custer massacre 
by MRS. HENRY SWIFT, a missionary’s wife 
living near the Little Big Horn in 1876, does 
have benefit of ample annotation by a pre- 
sent-day scholar, MILDRED SCOTT ADLER of 
Albuquerque, a University of Minnesota grad- 
uate who has made Custeriana her specialty. 
A New Haven, Connecticut attorney, A. 
FREDERICK MIGNONE bolstered information 
gained in Mexico at the time Colonel William 
G. Greene’s “empire” was expropriated with 
extensive research into the property’s back- 
grounds. 


FICTION: A resident of Santa Monica, Califor- 
nia, JOHN BERRY won the first annual $7,500 
Macmillan Fiction Award for his first novel, 
Krishna Fluting, published in October. The 
novel, incidentally, has the same setting and 
the same hero as “Beyond Ganga Mata.” Mr. 
Berry, a California native, gained his insight 
into Indian life by several years of teaching 
at Viswa Bharati University; he has also 
taught at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, but now devotes all his time to writ- 
ing. Also a poet, he has been awarded two 
Huntington Hartford Fellowships, a Mac- 
Dowell grant, the Phelan Fellowship for Po- 
etry, and the Teague Poetry Prize. Another 
of his stories, again with an Indian milieu, is 
reprinted in The Best American Short Stories 
1959, 


Another full-time writer is DONALD EAST- 
MAN of White Plains, New York, a poet and 
essayist as well as author of fiction. Mr. East- 
man has held promotional and editorial posts 
with Curtis Publishing Company, Woman’s 
Day, and Printers’ Ink. wiLLIAM M. WHITE 
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lives in Blacksburg, Virginia, and teaches 
English at Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


POINTS OF VIEW: A couple of years ago 
JOHN T. WESTBROOK of Greenwell Springs, 
Louisiana published some prickly remarks in 
SWR entitled “The Twilight of Southern Re- 
gionalism.” The “fan mail” his comments 
drew then was pretty peppery. Now, lest 
readers misconstrue his thoughts in this issue 
about relationships between Christian doc- 
trine and American literature, Mr. Westbrook 
hopes we might point out that he is Sunday 
school superintendent, deacon, and treasurer 
in his local Baptist church. 

ROBERT MAXFIELD is the pseudonym of a 
well-known southwestern journalist. “Books 
Beyond Barlow’s Ferry” is a sort of sequel— 
with continuity of thought despite a quarter- 
century lapse of time—to “Judge Gilpin: 
Also a Pioneer Texan” which RUTH DODSON 
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published in SWR in 1933. Now living in 
Corpus Christi, Miss Dodson is also author of 
“Don Pedrito Jaramillo: The Curandero of 
Los Olmos,” in the 1951 Texas Folklore So- 
ciety publication, The Healer of Los Olmos. 


VERSE: The quintet of poets in this issue in- 
clude two new to the pages of SWR, though 
they have been widely published elsewhere. 
D. J. HUGHES teaches English at Brown Uni- 
versity; his work has appeared in such publi- 
cations as Poetry, the Atlantic, and the Paris 
Review. FELIX ANSELM is at the University of 
Wisconsin; the Chicago Review, the North- 
west Review, and Accent are among the jour- 
nals in which his verse has been seen. Fami- 
liar names are scOoTT GREER of the North- 
western University sociology department, Jo- 
ANNE DE LONGCHAMPsS of Reno, whose Eden 
Under Glass was published in 1957, and Jack 
MATTHEWS of Columbus, Ohio. 
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Tout a Fait Classique 


JOHN ROSENFIELD 


“SAN ANTONIO is the most somnolent; Hous- 
ton the brassiest; Fort Worth the most na- 
tive; Dallas the most urbane.” This was the 
sense if not exactly the text of one of the 
many “Texas, Once Over Lightly” articles in 
national publications following World War II. 

The journalists owe the state another visit 
to learn that our traits like our weather can 
change quite suddenly. Fort Worth now has 
the best-dressed males in Texas, almost as if 
self-denominated “Cowtown” were repudiat- 
ing the blue-jean masquerade. San Antonio 
has unified interests and and intensified drives 
toward civic development. The new-rich of 
Houston have mellowed and are less inclined 
to pile up building permits for unintended 
structures. The upstart of the state sometimes 
appears to be Dallas. 

It was in Dallas, so the story goes, that Sir 
Thomas Beecham, Bart., felt impelled to make 
a Beechamism. At a cocktail party, in which 
he was trapped, the British conductor was 
overpowered by a hearty, bibulous Dallas mil- 
lionaire who thought it very funny to say, 
“Tommy, old pardner, do you know that the 
British Isles could go into Texas three times?” 

“Why?” asked Beecham stonily. 

And the public relations director of the 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden, London, had 


no tickets for an excursion-load of Texas 


vi 


THE RESIDENT ARTS 


plane travelers who showed up for the first 
night of Cherubini’s opera, Medea, last June. 

“I don’t see why you people have to come 
all this way to see Medea when you saw it in 
Dallas last fall,” he said. 

The invasion was largely Dallasite. The 
Dallas Civic Opera, an organization devoted 
to the presentation of an unusual prima don- 
na, Maria Meneghini-Callas, had worked itself 
up to the illusion that the Covent Garden 
Medea of June was the Dallas Medea of the 
preceding November, and that Madame Callas 
was somehow an adopted daughter. 

Indeed, the Dallas Civic Opera had in- 
dulged in a little theatrical “dirty pool.” In 
the midst of the Metropolitan Opera visita- 
tion last May, it had sprung the story that the 
Civic Opera had arranged a “historical ex- 
change” of productions with venerable Cov- 
ent Garden of London. Metropolitan spon- 
sors, questioning as to why the Dallas Civic 
Opera chose this uncivil moment to make 
such an announcement, were told that the 
story of the “exchange” had become known 
that very day in London. 

The so-called “exchange” was for Covent 
Garden’s settings used for Donizetti’s opera, 
Lucia di Lammermoor, sought by Dallas for 
a production in November, 1959, for Madame 
Callas. The unfortunate truth was that this 
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LON TINKLE: “Some mighty colorful and dramatic stuff." 


H. L. DAVIS: “A real notch-cutter.”” 


BORN 
THE SUN 


JOHN H. CULP 


A novel of a boy’s growing up in frontier Texas. 
“Culp ropes one brisk narrative after another, 
brands each with virtuosic skill in storytelling, 


and offers a meaty chunk of reading.”—Lon Tinkle 


At all bookstores, $4.95 


WILLIAM SLOANE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


arrangement, by no means unique, had been 
announced in London not in May but a 
month earlier and almost immediately “‘dis- 
announced.” The settings for Medea used in 
Dallas could not be shipped advantageously. 
The Lucia scenery, however, can be rolled 
up for a ship’s hold and Dallas had reason to 
expect it. 

London’s Covent Garden, reasonably proud 
of its own name, added through its press di- 
rector, “Aside from two and a half costumes 
made for Madame Callas at Neiman-Marcus 
in Dallas, the entire production [in London] 
was created here or in Greece. I don’t see how 
Dallas has so much claim on it.” There was a 
fine-print program credit, “Costumes by 
caurtesy of the Dallas Civic Opera.” 

Texans, however, usually get what they go 
after. The party raged for seats. A pair were 
supplied by the American ambassador and oth- 
ers by speculators at $70.00 each. Madame 
Callas obtained invitations for her Dallas 
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“camp-followers” to several parties. One Tex- 
as lady boasted that she had seen the Queen 
at Ascot (she might have seen her several 
days later in North America) and Texans 
were sufficiently obstreperous to figure in sev- 
eral garbled newspaper accounts. The usually 
careful London Times, for example, reported, 
“The costumes came from Athens, the Creon 
and the conductor from Dallas.” 

Creon was the Greek basso, Nicola Zaccaria, 
whose distinguished career has been made lar- 
gely in Italy, England, and other parts of 
Europe. His two Creons in Dallas last Novem- 
ber were his only previous association with 
the Texas city. The conductor, Nicola Res- 
cigno, wears the title of artistic director of 
the Dallas Civic Opera, but is a hotel-dweller 
during his few weeks each year in Texas. He 
is a New Yorker by birth and has done most 
of his conducting in Italy. He never has voted 
in Texas. 

continued on page 352 
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Reviews of Books 


SOUTHWEST CHRONICLE 
An Honest Preface 
BY WALTER PRESCOTT WEBB 


Houghton Mifflin, Boston $3.75 


Aristotle and the American Indians 
BY LEWIS HANKE 


Regnery, Chicago $3.50 


Indians and Other Americans 


BY HAROLD E. FEY AND D’ARCY MC NICKLE 


Harper & Brothers, New York $3.75 


The Muse in Mexico: 
A Mid-Century Miscellany 
EDITED BY THOMAS MABRY CRANPFILL 


University of Texas Press, Austin $4.00 


The Poison Tree 
BY WALTER CLEMONS 


Houghton Mifflin, Boston $3.50 


Taos 
BY IRWIN R. BLACKER 


World Publishing Co., Cleveland $5.95 


The Greatest Gamblers: 
The Epic of American Oil Exploration 


BY RUTH SHELDON KNOWLES 


McGraw-Hill, New York $6.00 


George Curry, 1861-1947: 
An Autobiography 


EDITED BY H. B. HENING 


University of New Mexico Press, Albuquer- 
que $6.50 


Vill 


“With His Pistol in His Hand” 
BY AMERICO PAREDES 


University of Texas Press, Austin $5.00 


How Come It's Called That? 
BY VIRGINIA MADISON AND HALLIE STILLWELL 


University of New Mexico Press, Albuquer- 
que $4.25 


IF YOU WANT to get really acquainted with 
a man, you can usually do it better chatting 
with him under a tree or over a cup of coffee 
than sitting in a large auditorium listening to 
him give a formal address. The same may be 
true of reading one of his “minor” works as 
over against the major ones that have made 
his name known in the world. An Honest 
Preface can serve this happy human purpose 
for the reader of Walter Prescott Webb. 
Actually, in one way Webb probably does 
not think of this as his book, for the essays 
in it were brought together by his friend and 
fellow-teacher Joe B. Frantz, with the assist- 
ance of other friends. Frantz’s “Appreciative 
Introduction” is in itself one of the delights 
of the volume. Then, when one has heard the 
affectionate comments of those who know 
him well, one can settle down to listen to 
Webb himself talking on a variety of subjects 
—from an indignant outburst about Coca- 
Cola machines at the University of Texas, 
through discussion of the furious letters 
Webb received about his Harper’s article on 
“The American West—Perpetual Mirage,” to 
the reminiscent musings on how he became 
the sort of historian he is that make up the 
wonderful presidential address to the Ameri- 
can Historical Association. (Two of the es- 
says, by the way, the title one and “How the 
Republican Party Lost Its Future”—which 
for a while brought its author some “acid 
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comments and friendly twittings”—appeared 
in the Southwest Review.) 

“Out of the school of so-called scientific 
history,” Webb remarks in “For Whom the 
Historian Tolls” (turned down by American 
Heritage, which had requested an article on 
how historians write), “there arose the idea 
that a great gulf exists between truth and 
beauty, and the belief that the scholar who 
attempts to bridge it deserves to fall into it 
and drown. The real scholar must choose 
truth, and somehow it is better if it is made 
so ugly that nobody could doubt its virgin- 
ity.” Webb’s loathing for this idea, and his 
sense of history as the “High Adventure” he 
calls it in his presidential address, make the 
author of The Great Plains and The Great 
Frontier a very exceptional kind of historian, 
one of whom J. Frank Dobie has said, ““Wal- 
ter Webb will do to ride the river with until 
the water all dries up.” Until lately Dobie, 
Roy Bedichek, and Webb made up a trio of 
writers best loved, as well as most revered, in 
Texas letters. Now, with Bedichek gone from 
the scene, Webb and Dobie stand together in 
the regard of southwesterners, in a place of 
honor unapproached by any other writer— 
and An Honest Preface shows some of the 
reasons why. 


HisTORY, looked at side by side with present 
happenings, can have a bitter sort of irony. 
For a particularly biting lesson of this kind 
one might read together University of Texas 
history professor Lewis Hanke’s Aristotle and 
the American Indians and Indians and Other 
Americans, by Harold E. Fey and D’Arcy 
McNickle. Hanke’s book is concerned with 
the great debate carried on at Valladolid in 
1550-51 between Juan Ginés de Sepulveda 
and Bartolomé de las Casas on the application 
of Aristotle’s theory of natural slavery to the 
American Indian. The Fey-McNickle volume 
is “‘a book about promises: some that were 
never uttered but filled the air, some uttered 
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G. P. Putnam’s 
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Publishers since 1838 
announce 
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10,000 


Awards 


for original 


works of fiction 
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Write for details to 
THE PUTNAM AWARDS 
Dept. O 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
210 Madison Avenue 
N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


and broken, and some that remain as a dream 
to be fulfilled”—a book about the Indians of 
the United States, their history, and their 
status in contemporary American society. 
When in 1519 Las Casas, young and pro- 
foundly disturbed by things he had seen, pro- 
tested against the bringing of Indians from 
other islands to work in the mines and on the 
farms of Hispaniola, he wrote that it had 
been done “‘just as if rational men were pieces 
of wood that could be cut off trees and trans- 
ported for building purposes, or like flocks of 
sheep or any other kind of animals that could 
be moved around indiscriminately, and if 
some of them should die on the road little 
would be lost.”” He might have been writing 
of the “big walk” to Fort Sumner, New 
Mexico, that broke the spirit of the Navajos 
in 1864, 345 years of “progress” after his 
protest was made. Nor is the passage without 
an uneasy relevance to the present Indian 
Bureau relocation program, as described in 
Fey and McNickle’s chapter called “The Dis- 
possessed.” Indians and Other Americans is 
salutary but not happy reading for those who 
believe that our past sins toward the Ameri- 
can Indian have been perfectly atoned for and 
that now all is entirely well in our official 


relationship to him. 


ONE oF the most beautiful books to have 
come from the University of Texas Press, 
which has made much that is beautiful, is 
The Muse in Mexico: A Mid-Century Miscel- 
lany. Originally published as a supplement to 
the Texas Quarterly and now by itself in hard 
covers, this sampling of creative expression in 
Mexico, most of it contemporary, is edited by 
Thomas Mabry Cranfill of the University of 
Texas English department, with George D. 
Schade of the University’s Spanish faculty as 
translations editor. Fiction, poetry, and draw- 
ings are included, and there is an unusual and 
original section made up of photographs of 
“Sixteen Creative Artists of Mexico”—artists 


who are among those represented in the other 
sections of the book—by Hans Beacham. The 
choice of material in each classification is such 
as to give the reader a sense of variety and 
intensity and experiment, of a great creative 
ferment in the life of Mexico. 


BECAUSE the Southwest is perhaps not so 
widely known for excellence in fiction as for 
the rich humanity of nonfiction writers like 
Dobie and Webb, there is a pricking up of 
ears in hope and expectation whenever a new 
voice is heard in the land, telling stories. Such 
a voice, now, is that of Walter Clemons, 
Houston-born Rhodes Scholar, ten of whose 
stories are gathered in The Poison Tree. As 
may be expected in a first book, the stories 
vary somewhat in quality. Clemons is versatile 
and delights to try his hand at many kinds of 
story. When he is at his best, as in “Boyd 
Margo,” “The Common Night,” or “The 
Poison Tree,” he makes the reader share his 
understanding of the real, blood-pumping, 
pained human heart. And he does it with a 
skill that gives what at first appear to be 
ordinary situations their full content of emo- 
tion, often dark and disturbed, rising from 
the deep places of his characters’ minds. At 
the same time, his people are capable of humor 
and goodness, and are never the horrifying 
caricatures that a lack of balance in their 
creator’s vision might easily have made them. 
Clemons’ is a voice worth listening to. 


QUITE A DIFFERENT kind of fiction is Irwin 
R. Blacker’s Taos. A novel of the Pueblo 
Revolt of 1680, Taos tells the story of that 
terrible time from many points of view: from 
that of Popé, the Taos holy man who led the 
revolt of the pueblefos; of Don Antonio 
Otermin, governor of the province of Nuevo 
Mexico, who fought hard against the superior 
Pueblo forces but lost the province for Spain; 
and of many others, men and women, Span- 


continued on page 356 
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VINTAGE BOOKS 


New and important titles 
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Maas de Fail? 


ALBERT GUERARD 


SUCCESS, FAILURE? The three outstand- 
ing failures in history, on the earthly 
plane, were Socrates, Jesus, and Joan of 
Arc. Two outstanding successes were 
Bismarck and Stalin. They “got away 
with it,” as Louis XIV, Napoleon, and 
Hitler did not. We have learned that 
the spirit of Bismarck warped and bar- 
barized the soul of a great nation, that 
it led inevitably to the apocalyptic catas- 
trophes of 1918 and 1945. We know that 
if Stalin died victorious, in supreme 
power at home, able to force even upon 
Churchill and Roosevelt solutions which 
they disapproved in their hearts, his “‘suc- 
cess” was a disaster for the ideals he once 
professed, for the country he ruled, for 
the world he rent asunder. Never will 
this world be one until the blight of 
Stalin’s “success” is purged away alto- 
gether. Of all leaders with a valid claim 
to greatness, we should be able to say, as 
was said of William the Taciturn: “He 
could strive without the bribe of hope, 
and persevere without the reward of 
success.” Immediate material success is 
not of the essence. Victory, military, 
political, or economic, is no substitute for 
sanity, justice, and charity. 

It is by this lofty standard that I pro- 
pose to examine the question: “Must de 
Gaulle fail?” Starry-eyed? Granted. I 
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have no great admiration for the eyes of 
a boiled codfish. Unrealistic? In the very 
short run of a single decade, was Napo- 
leon realistic? Was Hitler? Over a slight- 
ly longer period, was Mussolini? Was 
Stalin? World history, said Schiller, is 
world judgment. A cryptic phrase; but 
of one thing we may be sure: no snap 
judgment will stand. 

Within the scope of a brief essay, it 
would be futile to go over the whole 
career of de Gaulle, or to attempt a por- 
trait of his roughhewn, yet complex, per- 
sonality. I shall limit myself to five 
aspects of his activities, selected because 
they are still so frequently misunder- 
stood on this side. The first is his conflict 
with Roosevelt in 1942-44, still unre- 
solved in 1959. The second, his opposi- 
tion, from the very first, to the parlia- 
mentary framework of the Fourth Re- 
public, and his profound distrust of the 
party system. The third, his policy of 
transforming the colonial Empire into a 
Community of free nations. The fourth, 
his stand on the harrowing Algerian 
problem. The fifth, his conception of a 
United Europe and a United World. 


THE CONFLICT with Roosevelt had all the 
bitterness of a duel. Roosevelt opposed 
de Gaulle relentlessly. De Gaulle won 
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out: by 1944, he was the unquestioned 
leader of France, and France was official- 
ly restored to her position as a great 
power. 

The key to this victory was obviously 
not material strength. At the start, de 
Gaulle had nothing but his faith: Roo- 
sevelt was virtually the dictator of the 
greatest power on earth. Neither was it 
skill: Roosevelt was a far cleverer man 
than de Gaulle. The actual victor, in 
1944 and again in 1958, was an impon- 
derable, an elusive and potent myth: the 
obscure and irresistible force of public 
sentiment. In 1942-44, de Gaulle ap- 
pealed to France and to America as 
Pétain, Darlan, Giraud did not; as Ad- 
miral Leahy and Secretary Cordell Hull 
did not. In 1958, he appealed to France 
and to the world as Guy Mollet, Pflimlin, 
Edgar Faure, Pinay, even Mendés-France 
did not. I have no absolute faith in this 
confused “general will”: Hitler had it 
with him at a certain point in his career. 
But when it agrees with permanent prin- 
ciples, sentiments, and interests, the im- 
ponderable becomes weighty, and uncon- 
querable. The man in the street, in Paris 
and in New York, had a sounder sense 
of the realities than the consummate dip- 
lomat Léger, or than the peevish old man 
who, under Roosevelt, filled the exalted 
post of secretary of state. 

The original mistake, “Our Vichy 
Gamble,” as W.L. Langer put it, was 
excusable. The Pétain regime, in its ori- 
gin, was legitimate. It had some remnant 
of prestige and power. Even Gide was a 
Pétainist, not to mention Gertrude Stein. 
Some of the most eminent Frenchmen 
who had sought refuge in America ad- 
vised the President against de Gaulle; 
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others were Laodiceans. But why did 
Roosevelt, with his generous and nimble 
mind, persevere so long in error? Why 
did he cling so unrealistically to crum- 
bling Vichy, and then to the shadows of 
Vichy, Darlan, Giraud? 

The obvious answer, a clash of person- 
alities, is valid, but does not suffice. De 
Gaulle called Roosevelt une vedette, a 
topliner, a featured star; and Roosevelt 
called de Gaulle a prima donna. Both 
were right: every leader worth his salt 
must think of himself as the leading 
character in the drama. So it was with 
Churchill, Stalin, and Chiang Kai-shek; 
so it was with Napoleon. At the lowest 
level, this appears as the histrionics of a 
William II; on a higher plane, as the 
posturings and mouthings of a Hitler or 
a Mussolini; on the loftiest, as the abso- 
lute faith in their mission found in Mo- 
hammed, Joan of Arc, and Gandhi. In 
Arthur Layton Funk’s searching study,* 
we find evidences of the unconfessed but 
constant tug of war for power and pres- 
tige between Roosevelt and Churchill, 
camouflaged as it was with protestations 
of unity and warm friendliness. Like play 
actors, prophets cannot easily brook ri- 
valry. They are jealous demigods. Theirs 
is the limelight, by right divine. 

The conflict, however, goes deeper, and 
it is still with us. Roosevelt was inera- 
dicably opposed to the one principle de 
Gaulle stood for: the restoration of 
France as a power which, on the moral 
plane, would be second to none, and 
would never submit to dictation. Roo- 
sevelt did lip service to this ideal: la 

* Charles de Gaulle: The Crucial Years, 1942-44 
(Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1959). The 


title, by the way, is misleading: it should be, and or- 
iginally was, Roosevelt and the Free French. 
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France éternelle! But he kept his own 
counsel. There was no hypocrisy in 
him; but there were many strains in 
his strangely compounded mind. He 
nursed, in all sincerity, ideals which were 
lofty and vague, like Longfellow’s “Ex- 
celsior!” They found their best expression 
in the luminous blur of his Four Free- 
doms. At the opposite end, he was a 
politician of unequaled shrewdness and 
skill. He was very conscious of his charm. 
A charmer is a coquette whose smiles 
hint at promises without any binding 
value: friends and foes agree that de 
Gaulle is not a charmer. Between Roose- 
velt’s exalted “rendezvous with Destiny” 
and his masterly manipulation of ma- 
chines and men, there was no organic 
connection. The vast middle ground was 
loosely filled with ideas which at best 
were commonplace, and not seldom crude. 

For the essential flaw in Roosevelt, 
manifested in his relations with de Gaulle, 
is that the great apostle of democracy 
was at heart a believer in force. France 
had been knocked out: she no longer 
counted. He chose to forget that in 1940 
England had been as decisively defeated 
on the Continent as France herself. The 
Dunkirk withdrawal was protected by 
the sacrifice of French units. The dif- 
ference was not a question of morale, but 
the plain fact of the English Channel. 
Under hopeless circumstances, Britons 
and Americans alike are compelled to 
surrender: Hong Kong, Singapore, To- 
bruk, Bataan. The one thing definite in 
Roosevelt’s mind, behind the impressive 
facade of the United Nations, was the 
“realistic” fact of the Big Two. They 
and they alone would dictate and pre- 
serve the peace, with England as Amer- 
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ica’s brilliant second. All the others, from 
France to Liechtenstein, had better do as 
they were told: else they would be—with 
an ingratiating smile—coerced into sub- 
mission. On this point, at any rate, Roo- 
sevelt was in full accord with Henry 
Luce: it is for us “to exert upon the 
world the full impact of our influence, 
for such purposes as we see fit and by 
such means as we see fit.” This is power 
politics, naked and unashamed. It leads, 
never to concord, but to conflict. Each 
of the Big Fellows lives in constant dread 
lest the other should outwit and outstrip 
him; should be the first to send a mon- 
key to Saturn. 

Against such a division of the earth 
and of outer space between the Big Two, 
de Gaulle stood, and stands, inflexibly 
resolved. This, and not his manners or 
his temper, is what made him difficult. It 
might well make him difficult again, un- 
less the policy of self-appointed and 
autocratic leadership be formally re- 
nounced. De Gaulle, for instance, has 
clearly stated that France will not be 
bound by any agreement on nuclear 
tests in which she had not participated as 
an equal. The same attitude may be ex- 
pected of Red China also; and do we 
expect to bring these two nations into 
line by dropping H-bombs on Peking and 
Paris? We cannot reaffirm too often that 
there can be no freedom without full 
equality of status. The sheer power to 
crush opposition, which Germany used in 
Poland and Russia in Hungary, is un- 
realistic as well as immoral: for morality 
is but the higher realism. Napoleon, Bis- 
marck, Hitler, have failed. Leadership be- 
longs by right not to the strong but to 
the wise; and at any moment, on a given 
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question, the wise might be Switzerland, 
Sweden, or Uruguay. Have we, after 
these fifteen years, taken to heart the les- 
son of Roosevelt’s defeat? 


THE SECOND question mark in our minds 
is: must de Gaulle fail in his refusal to 
accept, as the essential factor in a free 
community, the parliamentary form of 
government and the party system? In his 
rejection of these two idols, he is no 
doubt a fellow-traveler with the dictator- 
ships and the totalitarian states, with our 
friends and allies Ibn Saud and Caudillo 
Franco. But he is also in far better com- 
pany. He agrees with the Founding Fa- 
thers of our republic, who deplored and 
condemned parties as factions. He is of 
one mind with John Buchan, historian, 
writer of brilliant thrillers, successful 
businessman, top-flight diplomat, and, as 
Lord Tweedsmuir, Governor General of 
Canada, who said: 


It seemed to me that democracy had been 
in the past too narrowly defined, and had been 
identified illogically with some particular eco- 
nomic or political system such as laisser faire 
or British parliamentarism. I could imagine 
a democracy which economically was largely 
socialist, and which had not our constitution- 
al pattern. 


Above all, de Gaulle is on the side of our 
American leaders in all great collective 
enterprises, be they churches, univer- 
sities, banks, stores, public utilities, or 
factories. I have repeatedly challenged 
such exemplars of the American way of 
life: “How would you like to run your 
concern on a parliamentary basis, with 
a divided assembly of several hundreds 
constantly interfering with the manage- 
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ment, with a large minority constantly 
hoping to thwart, smear, trip, or trap the 
executive?” 

The essential point is that de Gaulle 
counts among his fellow-travelers the 
vast majority of the French people. The 
Third Republic committed suicide in 
1940, as a result of party politics carried 
to the extreme of “Rather Hitler than 
Blum!” In 1945, de Gaulle asked the 
French nation, in a solemn referendum: 
“Do you want to restore the Constitu- 
tion of 1875, or do you want a fresh 
start?” The thumbs went down, twenty 
to one, against the feckless Orleanist com- 
promise of 1875. But the professional 
politicians have their low cunning. They 
managed to slink back. The hope of re- 
generation that glowed in 1945 faded. 
The regretted André Siegfried put it 
luminously: the twelve years during 
which de Gaulle was in eclipse could be 
summed up as From the Fourth Republic 
back to the Third. As Ecclesiastes re- 
marked in Hebrew over two thousand 
years ago: “Plus ca change, plus c’est la 
méme chose.” The French never were 
fully resigned to this relapse. Their theme 
song might have been the quaint lines in 
“God Save the Queen!”— 


Confound their politics! 
Frustrate their knavish tricks! 


Note that under the new constitution 
the basic political liberties are guaranteed 
more definitely than they are with us. 
The Premier is responsible to the As- 
sembly. The opposition has been snowed 
under, but not muzzled. There is no 
single party with a monopoly of power. 
In the U.S.S.R., the electorate is Ivory- 
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pure: 99.44 per cent. In the U.S.A., we 
have reached the 100 per cent which we 
proclaim as our ideal: not a single vote 
is allowed to be cast for an opponent of 
the existing regime. In France, 18 per 
cent still vote the Communist ticket. 
The France of de Gaulle is not mono- 


lithic, but pluralistic, and therefore truly 
liberal. 


THE MOST BRILLIANT achievement of de 
Gaulle has been the one from which 
Winston Churchill shrank in horror: the 
liquidation of the Empire, its transforma- 
tion into a community of republics free 
and equal in status. The results of the 
referendum through which this revolu- 
tion was effected proved that farsighted 
generosity, in spite of the cynics, pays 
better than force and cunning. The con- 
sultation was free: the Guinea of Sekou- 
Touré chose to vote herself out. But 
Guinea was alone in taking this step. 
We have heard recently in this coun- 
try African leaders preaching the strictest 
Apartheid in reverse, advocating an im- 
passable color line: Africa for the darkest 
Africans alone! Such a race distinction 
the French have never accepted, and they 
reject it more than ever under de Gaulle. 
France welcomes African art, not only 
with sympathy, but with enthusiasm. It 
is plain, however, that there is no African 
culture—language, institutions, science, 
religion—capable of coping with the 
problems of the modern world. A man 
is a man for a’ that, and not first of all 
a Negro. Under the French flag, a Negro 
general, Dodds, could pacify and or- 
ganize the brutally barbaric Dahomey of 
Behanzin. A Negro governor general, 
Eboué, could lay the foundation stone of 
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the Free French edifice, and formulate, 
at Brazzaville, the charter of generous 
race relations. A Negro, Senghor, could 
rise to a position of honor and influence 
both in letters and in politics. A Negro, 
Houphouet-Boigny, could become a 
high-ranking member of several French 
cabinets; a Negro, Monnerville, could be 
elected president of the French Senate. 

De Gaulle has dared, as the confused 
leaders of the Fourth Republic could not 
dare; and he has succeeded, magnificent- 
ly. He has put an end to the notion of 
an Empire conquered and held by force. 
The Community he has created on the 
basis of free consent is far more natural 
than the United States of Africa, the 
vague dream of certain African leaders. 
For those United States would have no 
common cultural background: a welter 
of tribes, three or four European tongues 
and traditions; whereas the Community 
has its full share of the agelong and 
world-wide civilization of France. Above 
all, the United States of Africa would be 
founded on the idea we are striving to 
transcend, that of racial exclusiveness. 
The task ahead is not easy; but if de 
Gaulle’s Community should fail, it 
would be a disaster for Africa and for 
the world. 


THE PROBLEM of Algeria is totally dif- 
ferent. There the vast majority of the 
inhabitants belong to the white race: I 
have seen in the region of Constantine 
Berbers with blue eyes and long blond 
mustaches. They may differ in type, 
speech, and religion: but so do the citi- 
zens of the oldest and sanest democracy, 
Switzerland. Some 12 per cent are of 
European origin; their contribution to 
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North African civilization is far greater 
than this proportion would indicate. 
Some rabid Dixiecrats or Afrikanders, 
wanting to restore the privileges of the 
European minority (‘‘Papa’s Algeria”), 
deny the very existence of Algeria. In 
their eyes, Algeria is merely a cluster of 
French departments, under the Ministry 
of the Interior, just like the others. This 
contention is absurd. Algeria never ex- 
isted as a state before the French con- 
quest; but for ages she has had a gover- 
nor general or a minister resident as a 
sign of her distinct entity. Sixty years 
ago, she already had the embryo of a 
parliament, called the Financial Dele- 
gations. Koranic law has always been 
respected: polygamy was officially rec- 
ognized in Algeria, while it was denied 
in Utah. 

There is now an Algeria—and an Al- 
gerian people. That people was formally 
consulted. The fanatical minority, the 
Fellaghas, ordered that the voting be 
boycotted and threatened massive retalia- 
tions against those Arabs and Berbers 
guilty of exercising their democratic 
rights. In spite of this terrorism—the 
Fellaghas have killed more Moham- 
medans than Christians—the vast major- 
ity of the natives went to the polls; no 
armed forces could have broken a sit- 
down strike. No less impressively, they 
voted for de Gaulle’s offer of liberty and 
equality. This was particularly true of 
the Mohammedan women, eager to escape 
from their agelong servitude. Our doc- 
trinaires stubbornly close their eyes on 
this demonstration, because it runs coun- 
ter to their preconceptions: radical 
thought is not invariably free, and Amer- 
icans for Democratic Action condemn 
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democratic action in Algeria. The dis- 
passionate observer must accept the re- 
ferendum as a tremendous new fact in 
the case. 

There are still Dixiecrats and Afri- 
kanders in Algeria; but if they are of the 
same stamp, they are far from having 
the same power as in our South or in 
South Africa. There is no segregation in 
Algerian schools. Mohammedans secured 
60 per cent of the Algerian seats in the 
National Assembly—a record not to be 
matched in Alabama, Mississippi, or Ar- 
kansas. The Dixiecrats have not ceased 
from troubling; but de Gaulle is not 
with them. They have discovered this at 
last, although it should have been obvious 
from the very first. They kept the an- 
niversary of de Gaulle’s accession to pow- 
er in sullen ominous silence. In their 
frustration, they may have thought: 
“The Lorraine Cross is a double-cross.” 

De Gaulle has offered to discuss the 
fate of Algeria with the native commu- 
nity, as soon as that community has 
proved its own discipline by enforcing a 
cease-fire order on its extremists. He has 
never considered Algeria merely as a 
French province. His speeches close with 
the cry: “Vive la France! Vive I’Al- 
gérie!” It is for Algeria herself, freely 
and peacefully, to shape her own destiny. 
De Gaulle has promised her “a place 
apart” in the cluster of free republics 
which compose the Community; and a 
federation with the other two states of 
the Maghreb is not ruled out. He offers 
equality at every step and in every field, 
with full democratic liberties. He seeks 
a land true to David Starr Jordan’s fine 
definition of America, “a land where 
hatred expires,” because no single element 
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—European, Berber, Arab, Jewish—will 
be allowed, or will desire, to enslave, de- 
stroy, or humble any other. His solution 
is pluralistic, which, I must insist, means 
liberal. It would make Algeria safe for 
differences. The solution of the Fellaghas, 
on the contrary, is totalitarian: all power 
to the fanatical Moslems alone! The path 
to freedom will be arduous, because 
America, misled by ancient shibboleths, 
unites with the Soviets in supporting the 
fiercest theocracy and its terroristic 
methods. Our moral responsibility is 
heavy. Here again, if de Gaulle should 
fail, it would be a day of mourning for 
Algeria first of all, and for the democratic 
spirit throughout the world. 


OUR LAST great problem is: does de Gaulle 
stand for a narrow French chauvinism? 
Is his conception of grandeur that of 
Richelieu, Louis XIV, Napoleon—not 
to mention Richard Olney and Henry 
Luce: prestige, hegemony, the power to 
impose one’s fiat? If it were so, I, an 
American of fifty years’ standing, but 
who have never repudiated what I owe 
to my French origin, would pray for his 
utter failure. He is, by birth, education, 
and choice, a traditionalist: a Catholic 
and a soldier. But even before the war, 
he had revealed a searching and farseeing 
mind. He was aware, as his superiors were 
not, that the French army was shackled 
by the memories of World War I. And 
because his mind was bold and free, it 
was capable of growth. Wendell Willkie 
might jeer at him; but he too accepted 
the fact that, for good or evil, this was 
indeed “One World.” I claim that he, 
like Clemenceau, like Jaurés, could make 
his own the proud words of our George 
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Washington: “‘as a citizen of the great 
republic of humanity at large.” 

In a cordial meeting with Chancellor 
Adenauer, he affirmed that the co-opera- 
tion—the ever more intimate union—of 
France and Germany is indispensable to 
the healthy development of both. Erb- 
feindschaft, hereditary enmity, is a thing 
of the past. In spite of many sharp con- 
flicts in bygone days, he and Churchill 
could exchange sincere and cordial tri- 
butes; and Sir Winston could accept 
from de Gaulle the Lorraine Cross of the 
Liberation, no longer a heavy burden. De 
Gaulle has given full approval to all the 
efforts which are shaping a Europe free 
and united at last: European army, Coal 
and Steel Community, Common Market, 
Euratom. He is far more definitely in 
favor of outlawing nuclear warfare than 
we are. He has stated in unmistakable 
terms his faith in the necessity of a 
world law, a world force. As he could 
endorse the words of Washington to 
Lafayette, so he could echo those of 
Clemenceau to Pershing: “Above Paris, 
there is France; above France, there is 
civilization.” 

When he is difficult, to repeat a weary 
phrase, it is because he will not dwell in 
comfortable ambiguities, and because he 
believes that no fraternity of nations can 
exist except in liberty and equality. The 
unquestioned leadership of a single power 
because of wealth and mass is incom- 
patible with the faith of de Gaulle. In 
the name of our own democratic prin- 
ciples, may he not fail! 

Above all, he has demonstrated the 
power of true grandeur: not numbers 
and riches, not an iron-clad doctrine, but 
integrity of spirit. He never relied on 
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political machines or on purely personal 
loyalties: he is no Fiihrer, and he refuses 
to acknowledge Gaullism as a system. 
Least of all did he ever rely on cleverness 
or on personal charm. I have often re- 
sented as a humiliation the success of the 
cynical, the smart, the would-be realistic. 
Here at last is a man, with human frail- 
ties no doubt, who will not equivocate 


for the sake of short-range egocentric 
success. He has failed before, with his 
Rally of the French People, and he may 
fail again. But if he does, I am confident 
that he will fail nobly, and rise above 
that which crushes him. If I were in poli- 
tics or in diplomacy, I might have to op- 
pose him: but it would be with respect, 
and with gratitude. 


Land’s End: The Big Sur 


SCOTT GREER 


Here is the spectrum decayed into primary color 
As the sunsets flare and fade in the floating vapors 
Over a thousand miles of empty sea; 


Here is the old sow, the horn-colored primitive mother 
Devouring her farrow in the fog veined twilight, 
Dropping her passing splendors endlessly. 


OA, I have recognized those panoramas 
Falling and floating into blue infinities, 
The carnivals of ego by the ocean; 


But also know the depths that would crack the camera, 
The vertigo of the falling man in a darkness 
That has no ending, an endlessness of motion. 


Here is a land for the old at heart, a sanctuary hidden 


By uselessness and beauty from the world; 
Here, on a cold plateau above the maze, 


Those who live by the eyes, who live in the color of seeing, 
Shall find the violet peace of infinite evening, 
The terrible negation of their praise. 
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Cattle Barns, State Fair 


JOANNE DE LONGCHAMPS 


To stalls of plank and straw, 

cattle gather in rustling rows, 

are tethered among their perfect kind. 
Hooves fall in slow and muffled dances, 
necks arch to test a chain 

and moted air lifts grassy fragrances. 


Sleek hides reflect the light, 

are tamed to a silk. On restive heads 
the keeper’s brush carves festive curls 
and tapered horns take shapes of lyres— 
The beasts have gentle names 

sweet as channel islands and green shires. 


A calm of near nativities 

encloses the milch cows and their young, 
turning languid stares out of what dream— 
Two calves were morning-born and keep 
the crumpled sheen of birth 

before they rise out of that sleep. 


An air of mildness shifts, 

shatters where the signs spell danger— 
Grave bulls head their harems like a threat. 
Ring-nosed, staked out for passing stares, 
oblivious of praise, 

they gain the hidden tribute of our fear. 


The blond bull shimmers pink, 

a Zeus in love, the brown bull hugely mourns 
and ancient mysteries move down. 

Remaking myth, reshaping minotaur, 

’ we trace the twist of labyrinth 

and bear a living scar, 

the thrust of gods—white hooves, white horns. 
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Beyond Ganga Mata 


JOHN BERRY 


“LIFE Is generally fatal,” Peter Bruff said 
without a trace of humor. “Only—a few 
of us die too suddenly, leaving obligations 
so pressing that we must return to fulfil 
them.” 

The subject caused me a degree of 
uneasiness which Peter evidently con- 
strued as disagreement. 

“Among those present,” he insisted, 
“are those who are too discreet to show 
themselves, for they exist in a different 
modality. If there is sufficient reason, 
they will appear; but it sets a dangerous 
precedent.” 

We were sitting on the verandah of 
his bungalow, drinking chang, a Tibetan 
liquor made of fermented millet, out of 
big sections of bamboo with copper bands 
around them. The place was Kalimpong, 
a mountain town in North India, sur- 
rounded by Nepal, Sikkim, and Tibet. 
Of Peter Bruff I actually knew very lit- 
tle, except that he bought and sold 
Tibetan art objects. We had met in a 
Calcutta bar, and he had asked me up 
for the summer, simply. I had accepted 
partly because I liked him, but mainly in 
order to escape the heat of the Bengal 
plains, where I had been teaching English 
at Bharat University. 

That morning I had seen the whole 
Himalayan Range spread out before a 
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massive, slow dawn. In the mountain bar- 
rier, carved in golden snow against a 
flaming sky, there lay a U-shaped pass, 
called Nalanda. From very early times, 
caravans had made their way by that 
pass into Tibet and China, and back into 
India, bringing goods and evils and states 
of consciousness. Even now, at dusk, in 
the caravanserai down the mountain from 
us, a mule-train prepared to leave. 

Peter Bruff lit his pipe. The match 
flame flickered before a young, malaria- 
ravaged face that was handsome in an 
austere way. At twenty-four, his gray 
eyes were those of a boy who has seen too 
many unseasonable events. Several times 
Peter leaned forward as if he were about 
to speak, but each time he was prevented 
by some inner scruple. The reason for 
this became apparent when he finally did 
begin to speak. He had been born a 
Philadelphia Quaker and he would al- 
ways be one, regardless of what else he 
became; he did not like to show emotion; 
and the story he told—which evidently 
affected him deeply—cost him many an 
un-Quakerly silence. 


I HAVE NOT told this to anyone before 
(Peter Bruff said), but I should like to 
tell it now—not so much to bear out the 
statements I made to you, but as a con- 
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fession and a tribute to someone who has 
meant a great deal to me. 

When I first came to India I stayed at 
Benares Hindu University with Boris 
Wing, a friend of mine from San Fran- 
cisco. In the same house where we lived 
was an extraordinarily learned young 
Brahmin named Ananda Mahadev, 
who often helped Boris through the 
intricacies of Indian philosophy. Ananda 
was sitting cross-legged on a mat in 
his room, with—incongruously—a type- 
writer before him, when I first saw him. 
Enormous dark eyes that seemed to have 
a light in them glanced up at me and 
through me. The light brown face, with 
its delicate bone structure, was both sub- 
tle and strong. Evidently he had just had 
his bath, as he was freshly oiled and 
wearing a kind of hand towel. The sacred 
thread of the Brahmin caste hung from 
his shoulder. This tall, well-formed man 
leaped to his feet and with great courtesy 
invited us in. We sat with him while he 
expounded a problem in Sankara’s philo- 
sophy to Boris, who listened with his 
head on one side, his boyish, Chinese- 
American face very attentive. I was more 
aware of Ananda’s whole personality— 
his dignity and kindness, his rich and 
enlightened humanity—than of his bril- 
liant exposition of the problem. 

Where Ananda found the time to de- 
vote to me I shall never know, for he 
was hard at work on his doctoral disser- 
tation. But he wandered with me all over 
Benares, that oldest of living cities. Some- 
times Boris accompanied us, but most 
often Ananda and I walked alone; and 
as we walked, we discoursed on the things 
of heaven and earth, the nature of real- 
ity, the destiny of man... . 
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Through that ancient hive of civili- 
zation we roamed, exploring winding 
streets so narrow that in places one can 
touch the walls on both sides at once. 
Against these walls we squeezed to let 
the goddess Kali pass in the form of 
humped, milky-white cattle with long, 
dark, knowing eyes, who seemed to have 
reached that state of detachment for 
which mystics strive. Beggars and wan- 
dering monks, pilgrims and prostitutes, 
scholars, merchants, coolies, anonymous 
hordes milled about with a vitality that 
filled me with an obscure restlessness. And 
they chewed pan, a savory leaf containing 
betel nut and lime and sugar, and when 
they spat it was crimson as a stream of 
blood. It was the world, the swarming 
world. Yet, as we walked down by the 
vast river which Indians call Ganga Mata 
—Mother Ganges, River of Life—we 
seemed to be walking along the 
boundary of another world, thinly veiled 
from us by the veil of Maya. There by 
the burning ghats we watched priests 
burning the bodies of the dead and c¢ast- 
ing the ashes upon the Holy River. It is 
the City of the Dead, to which multi- 
tudes of pious Hindus, with failing 
strength, hasten on their last pilgrimage; 
for here Ganga Mata has power to grant 
the soul a long sleep before another in- 
carnation; and indeed, on Ganga Mata, 
Nirvana itself is very near. 

As we stood beside a river temple, 
watching the smoke curl up from the 
funeral pyres, and the little boats taking 
the ashes out on the river, I said: 

“Everyone succeeds in dying. Nobody 
fails.” 

“We Hindus are relativists,” said An- 
anda. ““We are the accumulation of lives 
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that have gone before, the premonition 
of lives to be lived. And do you not feel 
that all this is simultaneous—Now? We 
prepare for life beyond, and it is ‘beyond’ 
in that it is achieved by piercing deeply 
through the vanities of this market place, 
into the timeless reality. The beyond is 
achieved and lost, perhaps daily; but it 
is always there—and here within, for 
Ganga Mata is wherever you are.” 

I asked him ironically if he thought 
all was vanity, and he said, with his 
serious smile: “All is not vanity, but it is 
absolutely necessary to think so at certain 
times. If Death thought we valued life, 
he would make things much more dif- 
ficult for us.” 

“You’re really not serious, Ananda,” 
I said. “How can you live with so many 
gods? India is so crowded anyway.” 

“God has many aspects,” he said. 

I told him I was an agnostic. 

“I too,” he said. ““And I too shall make 
the journey on Ganga Mata. God is also 
in my disbelief.” 

A religious festival was in progress 
during my last three nights in Benares. 
Processions of priests and multitudes of 
devotees swarmed through the city, bear- 
ing flower-decked images of Shiva the 
Destroyer in his phallic form, symbol of 
joy and renewal. They were a living 
unity, to which I was a foreign particle. 
They flowed around me. I withdrew into 
myself. 

Just before dawn, I went down to the 
river with Ananda to watch him at his 
ritual bathing and yoga exercises. He 
wanted me to come into the water, which 
was more than liberal of him, since it is, 
after all, holy water. I stood on the bank 
and looked at the muddy river, swollen 
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by the monsoon rains. It swirled danger- 
ously. I felt a little ashamed of myself, 
as I was sure I could swim better than 
Ananda, yet there he was in the water, 
beckoning me. I think the thing that 
kept me back was the fact that the water 
was really liquid mud—and we were just 
downstream from the burning ghats. I 
wouldn’t have relished a mouthful of 
ashes, no matter how sanctified they were. 
Mud, perhaps, but not ashes. 

After his bath he sat on the riverbank, 
cross-legged, in the padmasana or lotus- 
posture, and chanted Sanskrit prayers 
from the Vedas: noble and lofty archi- 
tecture of poetry. And when he came to 
the final Om, the sacred syllable of peace, 
I felt thoroughly at peace. But after a 
time, as I watched Ananda’s face, I ex- 
claimed at the complexity I found there: 

“Ananda, with all your knowledge, 
you are not happy! You who sit here pos- 
sess the secret power of happiness. Then 
why not use it?” 

“It is a dreadful force,” he replied 
somberly, “which I fear to let loose, lest 
it destroy me and the world.” 

“Really, I don’t understand.” 

“I am using my knowledge, do not 
fear. By not using it I am using it... . 
The Mystic Union is like the hydrogen 
bomb. After it there is no experience, 
only desolation. I am—humanity is— 
made of experience, fighting and suffer- 
ing. Not through me shall we ever 
dehumanize ourselves. Not through me 
shall the war come to an end; for its 
end will be the end of Man. But you, 
Peter”—he smiled at me across oceans of 
time, with the delicate and compassion- 
ate irony of Buddha, who so loved man 
that he lived long—‘“tyou may come to 
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me some night and find me seated like 
this, my gaze indrawn, and you will not 
know me. And indeed my tormented self 
will have ceased to exist. In its place will 
be that Other, the Great Self. Then sit 
thou and pay attention; but beware, for 
thou shalt be in the sacred presence of 
Happiness itself.” 


ON LEAVING Benares, I continued my 
journey through India, and for a whole 
year I traveled restlessly from one place 
to another, seeking the answer to the 
great unformulated question that is my 
life. For some time I was in a Buddhist 
monastery in Ceylon, meditating on the 
prospects of purity in the mystical sense, 
that “emptying the self of the self” to 
make room for the Divine. It seemed to 
me an admirable way of life, and not 
wholly unattainable. With me it was a 
problem of commitment. I would have 
considered it a species of ingratitude to 
have abandoned my guiding principle, 
that mediocrity which has created my 
character—too weak for anything but 
change, too sensual to resist education— 
and which has taught me to revere all 
extravagances of the human spirit. Puri- 
fication by nonachievement is my way. 
Je suis mystique, et au fond je ne crois 
a rien. 

In my ignorance, I had supposed that 
I would find more than one person like 
Ananda in India. It took me a year to 
realize that there was no one in the 
world like him. I traveled the length 
of the country, back to Benares, to find 
Ananda once again. And, like a good 
Hindu going there to die, the closer I 
got to Holy Benares, the more contented 
I became. 
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Ananda was not at his lodgings. Boris 
Wing was away, and I could find none 
of the students who had known them. 
The university offices had closed for the 
day. I wandered alone through the dark- 
ening city, along the paths Ananda and 
I had followed, hoping that I would 
meet him. Night fell, and I was ex- 
tremely depressed, although a great re- 
ligious festival was in progress, as at this 
time the previous year. 

As I walked along a dark, winding 
alley, a door opened to my left, several 
feet from the ground. A squat figure 
stood framed in the doorway, silhouetted 
against a flickering oil lamp somewhere 
within. He was a so-called holy man, 
stark naked, with long, matted hair, and 
he was smeared from head to foot with 
bluish ashes. Streamers of smoke curled 
slowly past him from the interior of the 
room, where I could see other holy men 
sitting on the floor, smoking hasheesh. 
They all had dreamy, vacuous expres- 
sions on their faces—having reached, 
without the tiresome discipline of yoga, 
a state of abstraction which made them 
feel that they had loosened the bonds of 
“this world.” Even in their exalted 
state, they were not insensitive to money. 
They permitted me to join them. After 
all, they felt, a certain license ought to 
prevail during a religious festival. 

When I emerged, after some time, I had 
the sensation that I was moving along 
about a foot and a half above the 
ground, gliding rather than walking. In 
Chowkhambha, the market place, I 
floated like a wraith among the dark, 
festive multitude. A white face appeared 
before me—an albino Indian who looked 
strangely like me. I was unsure of my 
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own identity on that disquieting night 
as I lost my way, penetrating deeper and 
deeper into the ahistoric, coming, at 
bottom, to the Golden Temple and its 
eternally thrusting Shiva from which 
flowed all life. The strangeness and the 
wetnesses of other bodies, other souls, out 
of other ages and planets and states of 
being, streamed past me and around me, 
engulfing me. It was like some blind, 
autonomic process of the body on the 
inside—digestion and excretion, men- 
struation, parturition. And gradually I 
was being drawn inside with that sub- 
missive horde who went so fluidly, so 
“subjectively,” so unproblematically. 
Something deep in my bones was scan- 
dalized, feeling itself near death in that 
life of the Womb. 

At that moment, in the midst of the 
human sea, I saw Ananda. And at the 
same time he saw me. In our delight we 
rushed at each other and embraced in 
the Indian manner. I cannot tell you 
how moved I was—and he also. My 
spirits soared. ... We did not speak for 
some time, but walked toward the out- 
skirts of the city. The sky was still dark; 
but far away, beyond the second great 
bend in the river, I could detect the 
faintest sign of dawn. We came to Ganga 
Mata. 

“Why have you brought me here?” 
Ananda asked, and his face was troubled. 

“Last year you wanted me to go in 
with you,” I said, “and I wouldn’t—not 
because I felt too unclean for Ganga 
Mata, but because I thought Ganga Mata 
was too unclean for me. Now we are 
going in.” 

Ananda stood on the bank, wrapped 
in his white Kashmiri chaddar, and gazed 
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out over the waters. “Not now,” he 
murmured, “See how turbulent she is.” 

I laughed and began to strip off my 
clothes. 

“You will go in?” he asked sadly. 

“I will go in.” 

Slowly he began to undress. I waited 
for him, and at length we stood naked, 
poised on the bank, watching the dark, 
violent waters swirling below us. Ananda 
said something which I did not catch. It 
sounded like “return.” I looked at him, 
and he seemed to me, at that moment, 
like one of his own Vedic gods. I started 
to dive in, to be there when he came, in 
case the current was too strong for him. 
He stopped me. Looking into my eyes, 
and pointing down at the water, he said: 

“Man is created out of black turmoil, 
out of the Chaos of the unconscious— 
out of nothing. Is it any wonder that he 
should be prone to negation, sin, and 
vulgar anxiety—to an inherent neuras- 
thenia—since his dominant memory is 
of Chaos? What can lure him out of 
fear, but love and faith in love?” 

“Love and faith take courage,” I said, 
“and man is cowardly.” 

“The ultimate courage does not rest in 
man,” said Ananda. “Man is full of 
quibbling trepidations which only Shiva, 
the real Man, can allay—the Lord of 
Thunder, the Hero whose flaming sword 
vanquishes Eternal Night.” He de- 
scended into the water. 

I was there before him, cutting the 
water with a clean dive; but I went too 
deep and too far. Eddies and whirlpools 
sucked me under. I swallowed water and 
mud, the current carried me far out, I 
exhausted myself fighting to stay afloat 
in that torrent. It seemed to me that I 
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was under water most of the time. My 
struggles were growing weaker and I 
was beginning to lose consciousness, 
when I became aware that Ananda had 
me by the hair and was holding my face 
above water. Slowly he was drawing me 
to the bank, far downstream. 

When we reached shore, I was half un- 
conscious. I lay on the cold, muddy 
bank. Soon my whole being was suffused 
by a delicious warmth, and I knew 
vaguely that Ananda was covering me 
with his beautiful, white chaddar. I must 
have protested feebly at first, for I seem 
to remember his placing his hand on my 
head, and he said something like this, 
just before I lapsed into an exhausted 
sleep: 

“My life has been a preparation for 
this moment in which I meet you. This 
is my great climax, the time of the ful- 
filment of my history. But who are you? 
You are anyone, it does not matter who. 
In this meeting I am fully realized. There 
is no need for a future, any more than 
there is a need for a separate identity. 
All things converge here, now, at this 
point of union between thee and me: 
the birds reaching the goal of the evolu- 
tion of flight, the sun of his career and 
the rnoon of hers, sky, stars, bridge, time, 
space, and destiny—all have worked 
toward our meeting which contains their 
whole purpose and significance. We, 
here, now, this, are the ¢elos. And what 
do I say to thee? I say: ‘Good morning,’ 
and thou sayest to me: ‘Good morning,’ 
and we pass each other, and all things 
are satisfied.” 

When I awoke, the dawn was full, and 
I was surrounded by a group of holy 
men who had come down to the river for 
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their ritual ablutions. I was naked except 
for Ananda’s white chaddar. Ananda was 
nowhere to be seen. The holy men did 
not know him. I made my way back to 
my room near the university, bathed, 
and had breakfast, expecting Ananda to 
arrive at any moment. Before long I 
heard footsteps and leaped up to greet— 
Boris Wing. 

“Pete!” he yelled, pounding me. 
“Where have you been? Why didn’t you 
write? I was worried about you.” 

I apologized and tried to explain that 
I had been in rather a poor condition, 
only dreamily aware of the passage of 
time, and unable to bring myself to 
write to anyone at all. Then I told him 
of my dawn adventure with Ananda, 
and showed him the white chaddar, all 
stained with mud. 

Boris’ eyes grew wide, then filled with 
tears. He put his hand on my shoulder 
and said quietly: 

“Peter, I have to tell you this. Ananda 
was drowned in the river—a year ago 
today.” 

The body had not been recovered. I 
burned the white chaddar on the river 
bank, and cast the ashes into Ganga Mata. 


Out of the caravanserai down the 
mountain from Peter Bruff’s bungalow, 
the mule-train was starting on its long and 
perilous trip to Lhasa. One by one the la- 
den beasts, ghostly in the moonlight, 
passed along the trail, although I could 
see no mule-driver. 

I asked no questions; for I shared with 
Peter Bruff a strange, secret, and im- 
probable courtesy that lay, as Ananda 
said, “also in my disbelief.” Those who 
tease God learn not to speak first. 
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In the Shadow of a Dying Soldier 


FRANK LONDON BROWN 


THE PHONE RANG at exactly 12:15 a.m. 
Evelyn and I had lain in bed waiting for 
it. Hoping it wouldn’t ring—knowing it 
would. 

“Well, Frank, it looks like you’re it. I 
just got in touch with the last guy who 
could have gone, but he’s all tied up. . .” 

Evelyn looked hard into my face, and 
she knew. I saw her expression and I 
knew how she felt. I said, “Well, that’s 
all right. I really wanted to go anyway. 
When do you want me to leave?” 

“As soon as possible. The trial starts 
tomorrow, doesn’t it?” 

“Yes.” 

“Use your plane pass. Got any money?” 

“Some—enough to get by on.” 

“Fine, get receipts for everything you 
spend. Good luck.” 

Evelyn wasn’t smiling when I hung up. 

“When do you have to leave?” 

“Now. Want to help me pack?” 

“That damned job of yours! Why 
coudn’t somebody else go?” 

“One, because I’m the program co- 
ordinator. Two, my union is fighting 
discrimination. And three, because I 
asked to go.” 

She got out of bed and took her house- 
coat from the chair, slipping it on. 

“You really asked to go to Sumner, 
Mississippi?” 
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“Do you remember how that body 
looked Saturday?” 

The inside tips of Evelyn’s eyebrows 
went up, while the outside ends went 
down. Wrinkles darkened the corners of 
her mouth, as she pulled her lips down 
into a pained sneer. 

“Frank, please—let’s don’t talk about 
it. The way those grown men did that 
fourteen-year-old child was a sin and a 
shame.” 

I got out my suitcase and started tak- 
ing things out of my drawer. I mumbled 
to myself, “I'll never forget that hole in 
the side of his head.” 

She had said that she didn’t want to 
talk about it, but she couldn’t help her- 
self. She added, as she laid my shirts and 
shorts on top of the suitcase, “Half of his 
head was gone.” 

“And that color—that white-rotted 
flesh. Just think—they beat him, shot 
him in the head, and then threw him in 
the river.” 

“Wrapped in barbed wire.” 

Evelyn stood up from the suitcase on 
the floor. She was crying. She looked 
angry. She screamed at me: “What are 
you talking about it for! Why? Why? 
Why?” 

We were through packing. I took a 
quick bath, while Evelyn phoned the air- 
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port to see when I could get a plane to 
Sumner, Mississippi, where tomorrow 
two white men were to go on trial for 
murder. 


THE PLANE LANDED at Memphis. The 
rest of the trip would have to be by bus. 
The bumpety old bus, milk-stopping 
every couple of miles from Memphis to 
Clarksdale—its last stop—provided me 
with more than enough time to weigh 
the seriousness of being a Negro singular- 
ly unfamiliar with the formula for stay- 
ing alive in Emmett Till’s death place. 

I tried to eat up every sight and scene 
my eyes caught along the stalk-lined 
road to Clarksdale. 

Filling station: Two Negro gas at- 
tendants cleaning and filling up a shiny 
54 Olds, accepting Cokes from a smiling 
white man, smiling thanks in the shadow 
of a weathered chalky sign explaining: 
REST ROOM—WHITE ONLY. 

One sign among _poster-splattered 
buildings identified the final bus stop as 
Clarksdale, and I shuffled into line, lift- 
ing my bag and briefcase over the grease- 
sheened, green-velvet seat tops. My fel- 
low-passengers, having changed in racial 
composition two or three times during 
the stop-and-go journey from Memphis, 
were now predominantly Negro. 

The aura of hurriedness, which I pre- 
sumed inherent to big cities, seemed out 
of place and somewhat artificial here. The 
facts were beginning to betray my well- 
thought-out generalizations regarding the 
“slow, sleepy South.” 

“Room? Reom?” the lady said. Then 
she shouted through the screen beside a 
grease-tanned grill and the inevitable 
Coca-Cola fountain: “Clarence? Clar- 
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ence! You think Mrs. Green has any more 
rooms? There’s a gentleman looking for 

She stopped in midsentence. Pain 
crumpled her smooth bespectacled coun- 
tenance. She turned to me and, leaning 
forward across the lunch counter, whis- 
pered, “I’m sorry. I didn’t mean to holler 
your business in the streets.” 

A slight pause and a classically calm 
look around the tiny, crowded, noisy 
shop, then: “ ’Specially ’round now.” 

Clarence came in. Tall, stern, author- 
itative (another illusion shot), looking 
hard at me, at my bags, and talking to 
the lady behind the counter: “This him?” 
Then to me: “Them your bags?” 

I nodded, and swallowed hard. 


THE GABLES HOTEL was what the curling, 
discolored card, thumbtacked underneath 
the mailbox, said. Mrs. Green said hello, 
insisted upon carrying my bags down a 
wooden, gloomy hallway to a lopsided 
door on the right, told me not to mess 
around with any of the women in the 
hotel, or in Clarksdale, for that matter: 
“These white men’ll shoot you quicker 
for messing with one of them, than they 
will for messing ’round with their wives.” 

And she said that the bill would be 
three dollars a night—in advance. I 
figured that four nights would do the 
trick, and paid her twelve dollars. 

“You want to go to Sumner?” 

Mrs. Green’s cherubic plump face con- 
tradicted the worldly-wise twinkle that 
transmitted right through her gold frame 
glasses. Her bearing denoted poise, keen- 
ness, and a realistic view of life that 
reassured me in this hot, edgy town of 
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whispering waitresses and “white” and 
“colored” lunchrooms. 

“That’s what I’m here for, Mrs. Green; 
to go to the trial. Has it started yet?” 

“My goodness, yes. It’s almost three- 
thirty now, and the trial’s been going on 
since early this morning.” 

“Have you heard any news about 
what’s going on up there?” 

She started to tell me, but then seemed 
to have changed her mind. ““No—I mean 
nothing except what they say on the 
radio.” 

“Oh? What do they say?” 

“Not much—Sheriff Strider is claiming 
that it wasn’t even Emmett Till’s body 
they found in the Tallahatchie River. 
Honey, they going to do just like they 
did with LaMar Smith.” 

“LaMar Smith? Wasn’t he the man 
that was killed on the courthouse lawn 
trying to vote?” 

“That’s right, and in the presence of 
twenty or thirty people, too. And not 
one witness could be found to testify 
against the men that did it. So the Grand 
Jury let them go today—free as birds.” 

I knew the answer to my next ques- 
tion, but somehow I wanted to hear Mrs. 
Green say it. “Are there any Negroes on 
the jury at the Till trial?” 

“Only registered voters can be on the 
jury 


ell, aren’t there any registered 
Negro voters around this county?” 

“There was—LaMar Smith. He was a 
registered voter. He was trying to get 
some others to register. In fact, that was 
what he was doing when .. .” 

My stomach growled, and I had to rub 
it to keep it still. I summarized for my- 
self—aloud: “So if a white man kills a 
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Negro in these parts, he gets tried by 
friends and relatives?” 

Mrs. Green’s worldly eyes slanted down 
away from mine, and a narrow row of 
wrinkles appeared above her gold glasses. 
She said—mainly to herself—‘Mose 


- Wright is our only chance. Lord, I hope 


he don’t back down when he gets on 
that witness stand.” 

I didn’t understand. 

““Wasn’t he the one who identified the 
body right after they took it out of the 
river?” 

“Honey, they had that body half 
buried when Mose got there. He was so 
sure that it was young Till that he had 
them dig it up, and hold it till he could 
get in touch with Emmett Till’s mother.” 

I remembered that the newspapers had 
said it was Wright’s house from which 
Milam and Bryant had taken the boy. I 
asked Mrs. Green if she didn’t think 
testimony to that effect would cinch the 
cases against the two murderers. She 
wouldn’t answer. It seemed she had sud- 
denly decided that she had said enough. 
She stared out of her front screen door, 
at a cluster of children playing across the 
street. Finally she said, in the tone of a 
closing statement, “Honey, these white 
folks are mad over the Supreme Court 
decision against their white schools. They 
know that if we get in them schools, it 
won’t be long before we'll be voting, and 
then you'll see plenty of us in those jury 
boxes. Won’t be no more ‘white man’s 
justice’ then. Honey .. .” 

She laid her hand on my arm. That 
light through her gold-rimmed glasses 
just sparkled. 

““We Negroes down here aren’t asleep.” 
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But even as she said those words, she 
looked around her hotel, on the alert; her 
voice was a low, sweet whisper. Fear s#ill 
sat with the dark shadows in that damp, 
rotting hotel. Why was she afraid, re- 
luctant? Even inside her own hotel? 

Why was the testimony of Mose 
Wright so crucial to the just denouement 
of the trial when both Milam and Bryant 
had, according to the newspapers, already 
admitted taking Emmett Till from Mose 
Wright’s shack the last night he was seen 
alive? There were a lot of “whys.” I 
knew that some of the answers lay in that 
courthouse up at Sumner. Once again, I 
asked her the way to Sumner. 

“Well, if you just want to go up to 
Sumner, I'll get Clarence to take you.” 

It wasn’t Clarence that showed up, but 
a squatty little fat man neatly attired in 
a pink and blue flowered sport shirt and 
an ancient chauffeur’s cap. He and Mrs. 
Green stood off to the side, talking softly 
and gesturing every now and then in my 
direction. It was obvious that he didn’t 
want to go, when he approached me. 

“You want to go where?” 

“Uh, Sumner. How far is it from 
here?” 

“Man, that’s at least twenty miles outa 
here. Cost you at least four dollars—if 
I take you.” 

“How much is the bus there?” 

“I don’t know if a bus even goes there 
any more today.” 

“Well, what'll you charge me round 
trip?” 

“Round trip? Man, do you know 
what’s goin’ on up there? There’s a 
town full of white folks carrying guns, 
and a half-dozen Negroes standing out- 
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side the courthouse. No telling when 
somebody’s goin’ to do or say the wrong 
thing and then . . . You have to get back 
the best way you can.” 

Mrs. Green ran her chubby fingers 
through the glossy black ringlets bunched 
atop her forehead above her glasses. Her 
voice was commanding when she spoke 
to the cab driver: “Louis, you take this 
man up there, and wait for him!” 

Then she smiled flirtatiously, and a 
bit bashfully, and intoned, “Can’t you, 
Louis?” 

“Come on,” Louis said, “trial’s almost 
over.” 


THE ROAD to Sumner was frightening— 
glaring white cement split down the mid- 
dle by a wobbly tar line; walled in on 
both sides, as far as I could see, by dingy, 
statue-still cotton fields; punctuated 
every now and then by a clay dirt road 
snakehipping out of the white gloom of 
the cotton fields like a venomous tongue. 

Louis didn’t speak for the first few 
miles. Then, as if the sight of a certain 
section of the road had aroused a desire 
to talk, he said: ‘Found another one back 
there.” 

I suspected the meaning of his words, 
but I wanted him to tell me whether I 
was correct or not. 

“Another what?” 

“Another boy.” He looked at me dis- 
gustedly for making him say it. 

“My God! When?” 

“Last week. Shot in the head. Said 
he was hit by a car. Nobody claimed him, 
so we took up a collection and buried 
him day ’fore yesterday.” 


The sign said: SUMNER. A GOOD PLACE 
TO RAISE A BOY. 
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The driver turned to me expectantly. 
He had long digested the irony of this 
placid little slogan, but he seemed to 
need to have his estimate of its paradoxi- 
cal significance verified by other Negroes. 
I didn’t disappoint him. “Dig that crazy 
sign, huh? ‘a GOOD PLACE TO RAISE A 
Bpoy’—How high?” 

Louis laughed—satisfied that he had 
been on the right track. We were still 
laughing when the taxi pulled up to a 
spired, drab building which seemed much 
too small to have held the hundreds of 
people, Negro and white, who were filing 
out of it. 

The newspaper I picked up in Clarks- 
dale had said that Negro spectators were 
to be given only 20 of the 130 seats avail- 
able, and that they were to be seated 
“according to custom” on a bench in the 
rear of the courtroom. The paper further 
assured its readers that Negro and white 
newsmen—no matter from how far 
North they had come—would be seated 
at separate tables, “according to custom.” 

But now, necessity had broken that 
divine ordinance of separation, and they 
were intermingled while coming down the 
courthouse steps and squeezing through 
the narrow double door. 

“Okay.” Louis sounded as if he wanted 
to say, “Okay, stupid, here you are. Now 
get out and swim.” But he really said—in 
a wheezy whisper—“This is the Sumner 
courthouse.” 

I jerked out four wrinkled bucks from 
the damp skinny roll which I had hur- 
riedly thrust into my pocket at Chicago. 

Louis pulled the money from my hand 
slowly, respectfully, and suddenly 
snatched the gearshift of his taxi into 
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first, saying, “I can’t wait here in front 
of the courthouse. I'll be around, 
though, you just look for me when you 
get ready to go. I’ll be somewhere about.” 

I stepped out of the cab and heard it 
pull away behind me. I didn’t look at it, 
though, for my attention was immediate- 
ly caught by the fifteen or twenty pairs 
of blue, gray, and brown eyes, wrinkled 
in the hot orange of the afternoon sun, 
following every gesture I made with the 
rapt, patient, ready-to-spring gaze that 
one would most likely see on a tiger con- 
templating a prospective meal. 

I felt self-consciously around in my 
pocket, looking for nothing in particular, 
rather hoping to find a pocket-sized au- 
tomatic machine gun. I tried to get that 
casual look about me, as though I had 
stepped out of a cab in front of Broad- 
street’s. 

Court was—obviously—over for the 
day. I looked through the heterogeneous 
stream of faces coming down the wooden 
stairs and winding out on the cement stair 
outside the courthouse, into the yard, over 
the sidewalk, out into the street. The 
Negroes ambled toward the east side of 
the courthouse, and the whites ambled 
toward the west. I caught myself hop- 
ing to see at least one Negro I knew. 
Only then did I remember that Emmett 
Till’s mother was from Chicago, and that 
she had appeared at a mass rally the 
union held shortly after her son’s body 
arrived in Chicago from Mississippi. Over 
a thousand people had gathered—on one 
day’s notice—angry, shocked, looking for 
someone to tell them “what to do.” Mrs. 
Bradley had refused to let the undertak- 
ers cover up the crushed face of her son. 
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And thousands on thousands of Negroes 
had found the undertaking parlor where 
Emmett Till lay and had come to see that 
face, and Mrs. Bradley had told the un- 
dertaker to open up the pine box. 

“Open it up!” Mrs. Bradley had 
shouted. “Let the people see what they did 
to my boy.” 

The box was opened. The Sun-Times, 
September 3, 1955, had said: “The condi- 
tion of the boy’s face indicated a beat- 
ing far more brutal than first reported 
in dispatches from Mississippi. Almost all 
of the boy’s teeth were knocked out. The 
entire right side of the face was caved in. 
There was a small bullet hole through the 
temple.” The paper didn’t mention the 
barbed wire marks around Emmett’s 
throat. 

Mrs. Bradley had not cried when she 
spoke at the mass rally. She had asked the 
faces before her, in the dimly-lit Union 
Hall, to “stick by me,” and she had 
promised with but a slight waver in her 
voice to “stick by you.” 

As program co-ordinator, it had been 
my job to escort Mrs. Bradley to that 
meeting, and as I watched the stream of 
faces pour out of the courthouse, I began 
looking for her. 

“She just might,” I thought, “remem- 
ber me—if she has come.” The papers 
had said that she would not come with- 
out some guarantee of protection from 
Mississippi’s Governor Coleman. He had 
not offered that guarantee. 

I had calmed down enough by now to 
get the lay of the land. I sauntered to- 
ward the courthouse. It was of gray stone. 
Numerous windows accentuated the 
fortress-like character of this old build- 
ing. It seemed very old—seemed strong— 
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tested by time and weather—tested by 
man—by life itself. I looked up at what 
must have been the courtroom. The win- 
dows were open—red, waxed Coca-Cola 
cups lined each window. The wind was 
still, and heat waves blurred the outside 
corners of the old gray building, remind- 
ing me of invisible flames licking out at 
the tall fat-trunked trees that sur- 
rounded the courthouse, leaning as if in 
sympathy with it—toward it. 

If anything ever seemed like a citadel 
—armed and seething in outrageous re- 
sentment against attack, flanked by 
green, thick-trunked outposts—this big 
Coke-windowed stone house did. The 
concrete statue of a grim, lead-colored 
Confederate soldier gripped a gun and 
stared over the heads of the white people 
walking out of the courthouse, over the 
heads of the Negroes sitting on the ledge 
at the base of the statue. 

I saw Mamie Bradley before I’d ex- 
pected to. I stared hard, unconvinced 
that I had really seen someone I “knew.” 
She was standing across the street from 
the courthouse, in the shadow of a stucco 
bank with shiny gold letters on its low, 
wide windows. Beside her stood two men. 
Walking toward her was a white woman 
wearing dark glasses. Across the street 
from her was parked a car displaying the 
call letters of the local radio station. 

I was embarrassed at the prospect of in- 
terrupting her conversation with her com- 
panions, but desperation got the better 
of propriety and I walked up to her, 
smiling and calling her name. 

“Mrs. Bradley?” 

She turned, studied my face, then 
smiled. 


“Well, what are you doing here?” 
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I smiled without answering—still won- 
dering myself what I was doing there. 

“How did things go?” 

She stared beyond me for an instant, 
started fanning herself with a pretty 
black fan with a rose painting, then 
looked again at me. The strain of events 
following the murder of her son sat deep- 
ly in her light brown eyes. She answered, 
“Well, the District Attorney asked for a 
delay, and . . .” Then she stopped, as if 
suddenly becoming aware that I was 
practically a stranger whom she had seen 
every bit of two times, at the most. 

“The judge adjourned court because of 
overcrowded conditions.” 

I said, “Oh, well, tomorrow will start 
the trial in earnest then, huh?” 

The two men with her shifted un- 
easily, looking hard at me, obviously ir- 
ritated. Mamie Bradley passed her plump 
hands across her face, her short pointed 
nose wrinkled in an expression of fatigue. 
Her full red lips half open, she sighed 
softly as she answered: “Yes, I guess so.” 

One of the men shifted again, and 
coughed. I felt humiliated and ashamed 
for having intruded on them. I looked 
around for the cab, saying at the same 
time, “Well, I'd better be getting back 
to Clarksdale.” 

Mamie Bradley 
without answering. 

I smiled back and said, “Good luck, 
Mrs. Bradley. I’m down here pulling for 
you.” 

She smiled, still silent. 

“Goodbye. I'll see you at the trial.” 

“Goodbye.” 

The Negroes, now completely sepa- 
rated from the whites, were stepping into 


smiled indulgently 
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cars, which filed slowly in a line around 
a cluster of trees and down the road lead- 
ing to Clarksdale. Other cars went in oth- 
er directions, but all slowly, all silently. 
Silence was the unspoken rule, equally 
adhered to by both Negro and white. The 
few remaining conversants stood in sparse 
huddles, talking in a whisper. It was not 
hard to see that what appeared to be 
dignity and reserve among the spectators 
was really a thin cover for seething 
emotions which were increasing in inten- 
sity with such force that delicacy and dis- 
cretion seemed to be the only security 
against a sudden jar, a jar which would 
most certainly set off a fierce war that 
would put the Columbia, Chicago, and 
Detroit race riots into Dantesque shade. 

“Hey! Get in!” 

It was Louis. His cab was parked in 
the middle of the street leading to the 
Clarksdale road. The motor was running, 
and the door was swinging open. 


MRS. GREEN stepped out on the shallow, 
wooden, dark green porch. Wiping her 
glistening bacon-brown brow with a spot- 
less apron, she said, “I know you're 
hungry. Come on in here and eat your- 
self something.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” I said, in a fake southern 
accent. 

I had just finished the last of a butter- 
soaked baked sweet potato when Mrs. 
Green walked into the room saying: “I 
can see you never been South before.” 

“Uh ... well, actually, no. I mean, I 
was born in Kansas City, but .. .” 

“Honey,” she said, sitting down across 
the table from me, “I mean really South.” 

I said, “You mean South, like, say, 
Clarksdale.” 
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She nodded. “That’s what I mean.” 

She spoke softly, firmly: “These white 
folks got stool pigeons just like the police 
up in New York.” 

“They have?” 

“Yes, and once they put the finger on 
you, that’s it.” 

“Why would they put the finger on 
anybody? What for?” 

“For a lot of things. Messing around 
with some of their women. . .” 

“That’s a hell of a lot of nerve. Dog- 
ging Negroes around in the daytime and 
making love to them at night.” 

“Not saying ‘yessir’ and ‘nosir’.. .” 
She was saying one thing, and I was hear- 
ing something altogether different. 

“I don’t understand why any Negro 
woman would want to have anything to 
do with them in the first place, the way 
they treat our folks.” 

“And being from the North.” 

“If I lived down here, and my sister 
ever ... What? Being from where?” 

“The North.” 

“Oh? Has anyone been here asking 
about me?” 

“Didn’t Dakota Johnson, uh, that lady 
behind the lunch counter, holler out the 
window about you looking for a room, 
or something like that?” 

“Yes.” 

“Damen Scott’s been ’round here ask- 
ing about a Negro from Chicago who 
knows Mamie Bradley, and got some- 
thing to do with the trial. You know 
Mrs. Bradley?” 

“Who, me? Uh, no. Not really.” 

“Honey, Damen is the worst man in 
the world.” She leaned over, laying her 
chubby hand on my shoulder. “You don’t 
talk to nobody. Hear? Keep to yourself, 
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and when you ain’t at that trial, just 
stay in your own room. Hear? I mean 
it. Did Louis tell you about that young 
man we found shot on the road last 
week?” 

I nodded. 

“He was ’bout your age, and they say 
he was from up North, somewhere, but 
you know where he is now?” 

I nodded. 

“I’m not just trying to scare you. I 
just don’t want to see anything happen 
to you. Hear?” 

I nodded again. 

Night came fast, and held on for hours 
and hours and hours. My room was on 
the ground floor. An unpainted wooden 
stairway led from the vacant lot next 
to the hotel, to the front door of a tilting 
wooden building set far off from the 
sidewalk, adjacent to my room. A dim 
yellow bulb, the color of a pale egg yolk, 
jutted from the top of the doorsill of the 
bleak, rickety house. I lay in my bed 
smelling the blend of corroded iron and 
water-rotted wood that seeped from the 
plumbing of the near-by toilets. I listened 
for the usual crickets’ chirps, but there 
was nothing but silence. Dropping off to 
doze once, I crashed out of a sound sleep, 
sitting straight up in my bed, at the 
sound of a footstep on the stairs outside. 
The windows were up, but the heat re- 
fused to budge, and nothing but a rust- 
ling screen stood between me and what- 
ever moved about outside. I tiptoed to the 
window, saw nothing, no one, went back 
to sleep, and dreamed all night about the 
pale, puffy half-face of Emmett Till, 
lying awkwardly in his modest casket 
back home in Chicago. 
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“MR. BROWN, Mr. Brown, wake up— 
breakfast is on the table!” 

“Be right out.” 

The iron smelled even stronger inside 
the bathroom. I saw the black dirt hill 
outside the high bathroom window, and 
a fat man with a stocking cap taking 
clothes off a line on an enclosed back 
porch. 

“Ummmmm! That bacon smells good, 
Mrs. Green.” 

“Good morning, Mr. Brown. I talked 
to Louis this morning about taking you 
up to Sumner. He wouldn’t go, but he 
said some folks are going up there this 
morning, and they said it would be all 
right with them if you went along.” 

“Well, thanks. I didn’t know how I 
was going to make it up there this time. 
Besides, that eight dollars a trip was going 
to be kinda rough.” 

I heard a soft, mellifluous car horn 
outside, and a glistening Fleetwood 
Cadillac eased alongside the curb. 

“Morning, Ella. Your guest ready?” 

“You ready, Mr. Brown?” 

“Yes, as soon as I get my pencil and 
pad.” 

“In a minute, Dr. Grisom.” 

“Can’t wait long, Mrs. Green!” 

“Okay, I’m ready now, Mrs. Green. 
Thanks a lot. I'll see you this evening.” 

“Be careful, son.”” There was a rich, 
loam-earth tenderness in her voice. 

“Goodbye . . . "Morning, folks!” 

“Morning, Mr. Brown.” 

“Why, Mrs. Bradley!” 

“Mr. Brown, this is Dr. Grisom . . .” 

“How do you do, Doctor. I certainly 
appreciate the ride.” 


“... Mr. Herringdown ... 
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“Mr. Herringdown.” 

and Mrs. Herringdown.” 

“How do you do, Mrs. Herringdown.” 

“I’m fine, young man. Really some- 
thing. Eh?” 

“Yes ma’am.” 

I was surprised at myself for saying 
“Yes ma’am.” The lacquer of the land 
had already begun to overlay my crisp, 
northern impersonality. 

It wasn’t even nine o’clock yet, but 
the crowd was thick around the court- 
house. Negroes stood on the eastern half 
of the sparsely covered lawn, and the walk 
in front of the courthouse separated 
them from the other half of the lawn. 
On this side stood the white people—no 
women, all men. 

Both Negro and white stared as our 
car stopped in front of the courthouse. 
The fluctuating whisper ceased mo- 
mentarily as the doctor, followed by Mr. 
and Mrs. Herringdown, stepped out of 
the car; then it reached a chilling sub- 
dued crescendo when Mrs. Bradley step- 
ped out. A crowd of reporters quickly 
filed in behind her entourage as they 
headed for the courthouse. I had to wait 
until the crowd moved a bit away from 
the car before I was able to get out. 

Mamie Bradley had disappeared from 
view by the time I reached the courthouse 
steps, and a sweating, lean, dirty-shirted, 
rawboned deputy stopped me with the 
well-worn tip of his billy club. 

“You got a pass?” 

“Uh, I was with Mrs. Bradley’s group.” 

“Mrs. Bradley’s group?” 

. 

“What ol’ group? What kind of ol’ 
group you talkin’ "bout, boy?” 
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“Didn’t Mr. Herringdown and...” 

“Mr. Herringdown? Is he white or 
colored?” 

“He’s a Negro.” 

“I don’t know no Mister niggers. If 
he’s a mister he ain’t a nigger. If he’s a 
nigger, he ain’t a mister. Anyhow, you 
best git out there with the rest of them 
niggers, ‘cause my club is gittin’ itchy.” 

If anyone had told me that I would 
stand face to face with a white man and 
watch his mouth form the word nigger 
without hitting him in it, I would have 
laughed indulgently. I looked at the club, 
still poised at the pit of my stomach. I 
looked at the Hopalong Cassidy special, 
dangling lazily at the deputy’s hip. I 
looked around me and for the first time 
noticed that everyone in the courthouse 
vestibule was wearing a gun low slung 
and handy; none were shiny, none new- 
looking. Turning slowly, tingling, and 
hotter than the heavy windless heat in- 
side the vestibule, I started down the 
steps and into the crowd of Negro men 
and women standing on the eastern half 
of the lawn. An old man moved up to 
me. “I remember the time they would 
knock us off this yard,” he said, “just for 
standin’ here like we doin’ now.” 

His voice consoled me slightly. ““That’s 
right,” he continued. “These folks”—he 
leaned to my ear—“these white folks, I 
mean, know we ain’t for no stuff this 
time. Look . . .” 

He nodded with his head toward a 
white man wearing a straw sombrero 
with a massive, flopping brim that hid 
all but the blubbery lower half of his 
unshaven chin. 

“See that gun he carryin’?” 
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“Uh huh!” 

“Look, there’s another one over there 
with a gun under his shirt. See?” 

Then the old man stopped talking, as 
if he had suddenly remembered some- 
thing very important. 

“What’s your name, son?” 

“Frank . . . (Don’t tell nobody no- 
thing—white or colored. These white 
folks got stool pigeons just like they got 
in New York) ... Jones.” 

“Live in town here?” 

“Uh, Jackson.” 

“T ain’t been to Jackson in a spell. Ol’ 
Doctor Booty still ’round there?” 

“What time does the trial start?” 

“Huh? Oh, trial—nine-thirty. Where- 
abouts you live in Jackson?” 

“What time is it now?” 

“Bout nine-fifteen. I ain’t got no 
watch.” 

The fat white man was walking toward 
us now. Grim, dogged. Not moving for 
anyone. Everyone stepped out of his way. 
Talking intently, supposedly they paid 
him no attention, but they moved aside 
as he approached. Now he was upon us. 

The old man said, “Oughta be more 
than this out here. You know that?” 

The white man’s shoulder brushed mine 
—I couldn’t step aside for him. He didn’t 
look back, just kept on going, headed for 
the group sitting on the base of the Con- 
federate soldier’s monument. I walked 
away from the old man, toward a cluster 
of men standing in the shade of one of 
the tall leafy trees near the sidewalk. One 
was talking quietly, but sweat illuminated 
his brow, and anxiety drew his face taut 
and fierce while he talked: “I told one of 
them bastards! ‘You worryin’ "bout us 
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doing wrong. How come you don’t do 
something about all them white babies 
running around our part of town?’ You 
know what he did? Just grinned.” 

A light-skinned man with a glossy 
cigar-store pipe said quietly, thoughtful- 
ly, “It’s a wonder he didn’t kill you.” 

The angry man said, “Naw, the Lord 
was on his side, this mornin’.” I leaned 
closer to hear this explanation. 

“’Cause I been ready to die. But I 
was goin’ to send him home this mornin’ 
if he’d much as reached for a rag to blow 
his nose. He musta known somethin’, 
"cause any other time he’d a went crazy, 
me talkin’ to him like that.” 

I turned to see another white man, 
armed with the same low-slung, grimy- 
handled forty-five that the others were 
wearing. He was about twenty-five, quite 
skinny, with dark, deepset eyes tucked 
under heavy overhanging eyebrows. Deep 
shadows traversed his cheeks following 
the hard line of his jaw. He, too, was 
unshaven, and a thick fluff of curly black 
hair clung in points about the side of his 
face and the back of his neck. 

He stopped, slouching slightly and 
resting heavily on one foot. Then he 
stared into the faces of the men in the 
huddle. His eyes met the eyes of the men 
in the crowd, one after another. One 
bald-headed Negro, short, well built, with 
a great big thick neck and a full, smooth 
face, dropped his eyes from the white 
man’s gaze. I stared hard at him, feeling 
a rush of contempt for him. Looking 
around at the other men I saw that they 
too were staring at him—not at the white 
man. As if they, having handed him 
the Olympic runner’s baton, were angry 
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and disgusted that he had not even tried 
to make a run of it. The white man 
seemed oblivious to all but the sweating, 
immobile Negro, staring at the bronze 
and green of the earth with downcast 
eyes. His eyes seemed to strip the Negro 
of all clothing. The only noise between us 
was that of the heavy breathing of this 
strong brown man; other noises were ir- 
relevant. I felt as if I had never lived 
anywhere in the world but on the court- 
house lawn, never known anyone but the 
men in the close seething circle, never 
hated, plotted against, fought against 
anyone but this rangy, gun-toting, 
black-haired twenty-five-year-old man. I 
stared hard at the Negro man, and I 
could feel that the others were staring 
too, trying to coach him by mental tele- 
pathy. Trying to tell him that the worst 
thing that could happen would be that 
he would die. That death was inevitable, 
that now death could be a noble thing, 
a triumph, a graduation from dung to 
desperation, and from desperation to 
courage. The Negro man pulled his head 
up and thrust out his chin. I felt my 
head rise with his, as he looked at the 
white man, first at his neck, then his chin, 
then at last fully into his eyes. It seemed 
that something had connected; that the 
negative had met a positive; that the 
antlers of two strong deer had locked and 
nothing remained but the tug of death 
from which only one, if he was extremely 
lucky, could hope to emerge victorious 
or even alive. 

The white man reached down with 
both hands and adjusted his gun belt; 
then he coughed, and with a jerk of his 
head threw a black mass of hair away 
from his forehead. 
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The light-skinned man with the shiny 
pipe plopped a sinewy arm around my 
shoulders and said loudly: “Wonder if 
Reverend Wright testified today.” 

I closed my eyes tightly and opened 
them quickly. “Who?” 

He raised his eyes to the second floor, 
where a new red row of Coca-Cola cups 
could be seen lining the window sill of 
the courtroom. 

I said: “Oh, I wonder.” 

The white man walked toward a space 
between the bald Negro and the angry 
man, and the angry man laughed with- 
out opening his mouth. 

“There oughta be more of us out 
here,” the bald man said. 

“Yeah,” said the angry man, “least we 
can do is show Mrs. Bradley that we be- 
hind her.” 

I asked the angry man: “Do you think 
we can show her that we’re behind her 
just by standing out here, like this?” 

A very tall, copper-toned man with a 
narrow-brim felt hat pulled angularly 
over one eye answered me: “Man, I re- 
member the time when them white folks 
woulda been over here on us with sticks, 
guns, and first thing come in their hands, 
if we stood out on this yard like this for 
three days straight. Why do you think 
they all got guns? For rabbit huntin’?” 

The angry man said: “Look at ’em— 
practically every one of ’em got a gun, 
either on his hip or under his shirt. They 
think they can scare somebody. Walking 
over here into us_like that .. .” He 
poked his elbow into the bald man’s 
meaty stomach. “. . . But they ain’t 
scarin’ nobody. Huh?” 

The bald man smiled widely, then ran 
his hand over his glistening scalp and 
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scratched it self-consciously. “I reckon 
not.” 

The first crowd of people that came 
out of the courthouse was a group of 
white women. Alarm showed clearly on 
their faces. They whispered to each oth- 
er with amazed expressions, and as they 
passed their intonations were hushed, but 
shrill and incredulous. 

Next came a group of Negro men, 
serious-looking, unsmiling, saying little 
to each other, saying little to the crowd 
of Negroes who immediately surrounded 
them as they stepped into the yard. They 
walked to the edge of the yard and one 
pulled out a wrinkled handkerchief. I 
moved with the restless mass of people 
gravitating toward the men. It was plain 
that they would have to tell the hot, 
sweaty crowd of Negroes what had just 
happened up there that had so sobered 
the Negro men and so alarmed the white 
women. One very short, roly-poly Negro 
woman, wearing an olive drab print cot- 
ton dress and carrying a heavy-looking 
patent leather purse, demanded: “Now 
you men just come out of there, I know 
‘cause I watched you. What they doing 
up there?” 

“Ain’t doin’ nothin’ now,” one of the 
men answered. “Court’s over for today.” 

The olive-drab dress lady was exas- 
perated. “Well, mister, what were they 
doing?” 

Another somber man answered, “You 
shoulda seen it!” Light hit his eyes, and 
the reserved discipline which the group 
had imposed upon themselves in the 
courtroom fell from him at the same time 
his crusty voice poured out in tremulous 
tones the story of what “they were doing 
up there.” 
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“Reverend Mose Wright threw ’em for 
a natural loop. They tried to stare him 
down, but he wouldn’t budge, just looked 
that white man in the eye, straight as 
you please. Then they tried to get him 
all mixed up; ‘What yo’ name?’ ‘Mose 
Wright!’ ‘What you say?’ ‘Mose Wright!’ 
‘Can you show me the man you claim 
took your nephew out of your house?’ ” 

The bald-headed man felt his scalp 
again, and smiled. 

The somber man continued excitedly, 
now talking, though, in a subdued voice: 
“Then ol’ Mose pointed that big bony 
finger right in ol’ Milam’s . . .” 

He paused a minute, looking around 
him. He had said “Milam,” not “Mr. 
Milam,” but he didn’t care now, and he 
rushed on: “. . . face and said: ‘There 
he is!’ Then Mose did the same thing to 
Bryant. Mmmmmmmmmm—my Lord!” 

The olive-drab dress lady let out a 
“quiet” yell: “That does it! Mose stood 
his ground! That does it!” 

The man with the shiny pipe said: 
“They can’t get out of this now... . 
Maybe our folks are waking up.” 

The bald-headed man just kept on 
smiling. 

Again and again, the crowd asked to 
hear “what Mose did.” And when I left 
them, the somber man, grinning and 
shining with perspiration, was still tell- 
ing how a Negro had stood up to a white 
man when it counted the most. 

Archie Moore and Rocky Marciano 
fought that night for the world’s heavy- 
weight championship. Moore, the Negro, 
lost and for once I didn’t care. Something 
big had been won, and Mose Wright had 
won it. Now all that was needed was 
proof that Milam hadn’t let Emmett Till 
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go after he took him from Wright’s 
shack, as he had claimed. 


THURSDAY brought that testimony. Two 
surprise witnesses, Willie Reed and 
Amanda Bradley (no relation to Mamie 
Bradley), took over where Mose Wright 
had left off, and Amanda Bradley testified 
that she saw Milam come out of a barn 
on his brother’s farm, near which she 
lived. He took a drink of water from a 
near-by well and went back into the 
barn. Amanda Bradley testified that she 
heard someone being beaten in that barn. 
I was smiling inside myself, while coming 
down the winding courthouse steps, alone 
in the crowd, when... 

“Hey, Mr. Brown!” 

I jumped. Who would be calling me 
here in Sumner, on the courthouse lawn? 
I looked over the heads of the crowd, 
into the street. It was Louis. He beckoned 
desperately and then stopped. I moved 
through the crowd to his cab. 

“Hey, Louis! How you doing?” 

“Mrs. Green wants to see you.” 

“Now?” 

“Yeah. Are you ready?” 

“Yeah. I guess I am . . . what’s hap- 
pening, man?” 

“She'll tell you. Let’s go.” 

Louis drove swiftly. 

Mrs. Green was sitting in the dining 
room when I walked in. On the table was 
a towel. From under the towel protruded 
a blue steel muzzle. 

She got up slowly, smiling sweetly and 
somewhat demurely. “I hope I didn’t 
scare you, sending Louis up there that 
way.” 

“Oh no, it’s all right.” 

I waited for her to explain my quick 
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free trip from Sumner in Louis’ cab. I 
didn’t have to wait long. 

“Remember Damen Scott? I was tell- 
ing you about him the other day.” 

“Yes. I remember him.” 

“Remember what I told you about 
him? I mean how he puts the finger on 
you, and how you wind up on Route 
61, with no papers in your pockets, no 
identification, no nothing—but a head 
full of holes?” 

I sat down in the chair opposite her. 
She pulled the gun toward her with a 
dainty demitasse gesture, keeping it un- 
der the spotless iron-creased towel. 

“What about Damen Scott?” 

She leaned forward, peering at me over 
the gold tops of her glassess. “Everybody 
in town knows that you know Mrs. 
Bradley.” She leaned even closer. 

“Let me put it this way. You better 
get out of Clarksdale, and for that mat- 
ter, Mississippi, first thing in the morn- 
ing. Damen Scott is too curious about 
you, and that man is like the shadow of 
the Holy Ghost.” 

“Mrs. Green, don’t you know that 
tomorrow is the last day of the trial? 
You know Mose Wright blew Milam and 
Bryant’s defense wide open. Mose didn’t 
crack, Mrs. Green, you know that? And 
Willie Reed and Amanda Bradley tied the 
whole thing together. Think what this 
means!” 

I was shouting, but I didn’t care. 

“Now all we need is to prove that 
the body they found in the Tallahatchie 
was Emmett Till’s body, and Mamie 
Bradley certainly ought to know her own 
son.” 

Mrs. Green was unmoved. She looked 
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away from me out the screen door, shak- 
ing her head. 

“Mrs. Green, not even these people 
could find an excuse to let Milam and 
Bryant go free. Even if they don’t get 
the death penalty, just think .. .” 

She laid her hand on my arm. I stop- 
ped talking. 

“Honey, I’m trying to keep from hap- 
pening to you what happened to that 
other young man. You can stay till 
doomsday, if you have a mind to, but I 
just don’t want to have to take up an- 
other collection, like we did last week.” 

“But...” I inhaled deeply and the 
dankness of the place seeped into my 
lungs. I pushed it out again. “When do 
you want me to leave?” 

“Nine sharp, tomorrow morning. 
Louis’ cab will pull up outside at exactly 
nine. Just be ready to hop out of here 
into that cab and I guarantee you'll be 
in Memphis by noon—alive.” 

I didn’t sleep that night. I thought I 
heard Mrs. Green arguing up at the front 
of the hotel. I thought I heard a man’s 
rough voice snap at her. I thought I 
heard her pleading. I thought I heard my 
name. I was still lying there in bed, wide 
awake, trying to figure out whether or 
not I had really heard these things, when 
daylight softened the sharp silhouettes 
of trees and shacks in the hard autumn 
moonlight and a rooster’s cry said that it 
was all right to get up. 


THE BUS RIDE back to Memphis was fast, 
and the scheduled plane for Chicago was 
warming up as the taxicab from the 
Memphis bus station screeched into the 
airport. 

Twenty minutes later, I sat staring out 
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at the vague, luminescent clouds con- 
tending with the darkening sky, drifting 
in and out of sight like shapeless fish in a 
gray sea. 

The clouds turned out to be rain 
clouds. The plane landed at St. Louis and 
waited there for the flight visibility ceil- 
ing to lift. I got out of the plane during 
the wait and walked quickly to a news- 
paper stand inside the St. Louis airport. 

There was no news yet. 

I waited—walked to the men’s room— 
walked to the snack bar—walked back to 
the newsstand. 

No news yet. 

“Flight forty-four leaving gate two!” 

My seat belt fastened, and among the 
clouds again .. . 

How had I missed it? 

A skinny balding head in front of me 
leaned against the seat’s blue velvet back, 
and in front of that head a newspaper 
headlined: ACQUIT PAIR IN TILL TRIAL, 

“But what happened to Mose Wright’s 
eyewitness testimony?” I said aloud. No 
one answered me. 

“What about Willie Reed’s and Aman- 
da Bradley’s testimony—what was done 
with Emmett Till’s mother’s testimony? 
. . » What about the kidnapping confes- 
sion?” 

Only the headline answered me: acQuIT 
PAIR IN TILL TRIAL. 

I pulled the airsickness container from 
the pouch of the seat the bald head leaned 
on— I got sick—real, real, sick... 

And after that I closed my eyes and 
tried to go to sleep—right away. The 
buzz of the plane’s engines soothed me 
somewhat, and I let myself fall into a 
torpor. Sumner drifted as swiftly into un- 


reality as if it had been only a dream in 
the first place. But the brash, black head- 
lines refused to diffuse. 

Yet I could see Mrs. Green’s face too— 
courageous and pretty, as she daintily 
pulled that big, blue forty-five into 
reaching distance while plotting my 
escape. I heard that man’s voice — 
Damen’s?—now I’d never know. I could 
still smell the soggy wood and acrid oxi- 
dizing iron of the bathroom next door to 
my room, and hear that mysterious foot- 
step outside my window. 

More than all of this, though, I saw 
Mose Wright and Mamie Bradley, and 
Amanda Bradley and Willie Reed, inside 
that courthouse while outside, white men, 
armed openly and defiantly, moved in 
and out of the unarmed band of dark- 
skinned people standing on the court- 
house lawn. I saw them standing on that 
lawn day after day in the white sun—in 
the shadow of the Confederate soldier— 
unafraid, dead set on “showing Mrs. 
Bradley we're behind her.” 

Yes, yes, yes, I saw that bald-headed 
Negro’s birth as a man on that lawn— 
before my very eyes—the angry dark 
man who was ready to die, but didn’t 
have to. . . . Emmett Till was dead, 

“Lemonade, suh?” 

The hostess leaned close to my face— 
smiling prettily—asking in that distinct 
southern accent: “Lemonade, suh?” 

“Lemonade? Lemonade? No!” 

She smiled again, quizzically, and 
turned away. 

“Uh, hostess!” 

“Yes?” 

“I think I will have some lemonade.” 
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Small Boy in the Sky 


DONALD EASTMAN 


HEAVY WITH ANXIETY, the boy in khaki 
shorts clung to the rock wall on the side 
of the ravine. The small figure was bare- 
headed and fair, a little gangly, a diminu- 
tive of human life pinned against the 
high, somber backdrop. His position was 
about halfway from the ravine floor to 
the verdure-crowned brim, bright green 
against the gay blue sky. 

From below he heard Billy calling to 
him to come down, but his pulses thrum- 
med in his ears, and the cries sounded 
faint and stifled. The high sun beat on 
the spikes of his crewcut hair and burned 
his neck and shoulders. A drop of sweat 
trickled down the ridge of his nose, but 
his face, pressed against the rough rock, 
and his hands and arms, exploring above 
his head, were cool against the grainy 
surface. 

“Come—on—down!” Billy wailed, 
shouting each word quite separately so 
that their echoes mingled, distorted. 

The small boy closed his eyes in a 
grimace of impatience. His fingers had 
reached a new chink in the barrier and 
he was elated. If he could get over the 
next few feet, he knew the going would 
be easier. He began exploring with his 
toe for a new foothold as he snorted in- 
dignantly, “Darn fool should know I 
can’t come down!” 
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Testing his anchorage, he hoisted him- 
self a few inches higher, and as he wrig- 
gled his finger tips forward for a more 
secure grip, a flash of delight rushed into 
him. He guessed his hands were on the 
lip of the ledge, a sort of cave, he and 
Billy had sighted from below. 

He wanted to call down to Billy to 
confirm his location, but he was fright- 
ened of the distance and his breath was 
too strangled to waste on yelling. He 
found another foothold and now was 
able to hook his forearms over the rim 
and get in position to use the extra lever- 
age of his shoulders. 

Kicking into a rock angle, he broke 
loose a small avalanche of crumbly stone 
which showered down the face of the 
cliff and brought a fresh burst of fright- 
ened cries. He could hear only, “Fred- 
die!” fearful and strained. All his powers 
were intent on the reality of the surface 
where he was spread-eagled. 

Every atom of Freddie’s small body 
was focused on the rock expanse whose 
contours and irregularities and stability 
meant the difference between security 
and disaster. He felt as if the harsh cool- 
ness against his cheek, the grainy slither 
of grit under his fingertips, the bite of 
sharp edges into his knees and shins, all 
were part of his very self. The sum of 
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all his impulses was the imperative need 
for the safety of the ledge just within his 
reach. He panted, “I think I can make it. 
I think I can. I think I can.” It was both 
a joyful hope and a fearful prayer. 

At last Freddie had one elbow over the 
edge of the shelf, and by extending on 
tiptoe and inching and reaching, he was 
able to get both arms outstretched into 
the opening and to pull his chin up so 
that he could look into the space. 

It was a level-floored cavity about 
three feet deep and perhaps twice as wide 
across the mouth; it looked just about 
high enough for him to stand erect. It 
was a very secure resting place, but the 
challenge of getting his body up into it 
was a terrifying mixture of fear and 
necessity. 

He knew he must pull himself up with 
his arms, releasing his foothold and heav- 
ing himself up with the muscles of his 
shoulders and chest, for a_ breathless 
moment without any support from be- 
low. 

“I’ve got to. I’ve got to,” he urged his 
cringing instincts, and then he heaved 
himself upward and forward in a wrig- 
gling leap, and exultantly his chest and 
stomach and clawing hands hugged the 
floor of the little cave. 

He gasped, ‘““Mom!” 

Quickly and still tremulous with anxi- 
ety, Freddie hooked his knee over the 
ledge and hoisted his legs after his body. 
Slowly he twisted over onto his back and 
lay panting, staring up into the sky. 

Now he seemed to have no feeling in 
his body. A drowsy softness of relief 
enveloped him, as if he were floating in 
the azure distance filled with its midday 
radiance. In place of sound was a quiet- 
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ness, quieter than the darkest midnight 
when there might be a far whistle or a 
creaking board. There was no color, only 
the vast luminous distance overspread- 
ing and enveloping like a pale, filmy 
cloud. And all was without scent or 
flavor, merely a knowledge of sweetness 
in his nostrils and mouth, like the im- 
palpable effusions of snow or mist, sensed 
more than flavored. 


AFTER A WHILE the boy became aware 
of the throbbing of his bloodstream and 
the pounding of his heart. He felt the 
rock surface, sandpapery against his 
palms and calves. Turning his eyes he saw 
the green billows of foliage on the hill 
opposite. 

He heard Billy’s anxious cries bounc- 
ing up along the wall. He rolled over 
onto his stomach and peered out. It was 
hard to tell how far it was down to the 
bottom, but the distance and the sharp 
drop made him flinch. Billy, so far below, 
looked very small and lonely as he waved 
and hollered, ““Come on down!” 

Slowly the small boy got to his knees 
and moved closer to the edge. Cupping 
his hands around his mouth he called 
with wistful finality, “I can’t!” 

He saw Billy thresh his arms impatient- 
ly, looking up openmouthed and baffled. 
Freddie tried to stand up but discovered 
the roof of the opening was too low for 
him to remain erect. He sank to his 
knees and looked down the rock wall, 
searching for footholds, but they all 
seemed to have disappeared or to be 
hopelessly out of reach. 

“They must be there,” he reasoned. “I 
got up here. I guess I’ve got to get down. 
At least, I'll have to try.” 
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But as he faced about and thrust his 
feet and ankles over the edge his heart 
was paralyzed with fear. He pulled him- 
self away from the brim, turned around 
and called down, “I can’t do it!” 

To his puzzlement, Billy shook his 
head angrily, then turned and started 
along the path that ran down the ravine 
and disappeared in thickets of willows 
and alders downstream. 

There was a farmhouse about a quar- 
ter of a mile in that direction, and from 
there it was another mile to the edge of 
town. Billy would probably go to the 
farmhouse for help. If anybody was there, 
they might telephone to town or come 
back with Billy. Yet rescue seemed very 
remote. 

Freddie began to cry, the simple, spon- 
taneous tears of a little boy lost in vast 
hopelessness. The sound of his sobbing 
and the heaving of his shoulders made 
him feel a little more substantial, and 
the hot tears coursing down his cheeks 
distracted him from the cold feeling of 
his isolation. Presently he sat down, 
crossing his legs in front of him and 
brushing away the remnants of tears 
with the back of his gritty hand. 

A vagrant yellow butterfly zigzagged 
its course from somewhere, hovered and 
circled and came to rest a few inches 
from where he sat. The nearness of an- 
other living thing delighted him. He 
reached out as if to touch it, but quickly 
withdrew his hand. 

He gazed at the tiny creature balanc- 
ing on its wings, making tentative, mean- 
ingless steps, exploring the air with 
vibrating feelers. He wondered why, 
with all the sky and earth to range, it 
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should choose to come to this place, and 
he thought how wonderful to have 
wings, to be able to step off into space 
and flutter on the air currents and sun- 
beams, and to plunge in and out of 
clouds. 

He said affectionately, “Hello, little 
butterfly.” But the insect seemed un- 
aware of him, for it turned its back as 
it danced about in irregular pirouettes. 

“Please don’t go away,” he said. “Not 
till somebody comes.” 

With complete indifference the butter- 
fly lifted its wings and spiraled up into 
the sky. For a long time the boy was 
able to see the speck twirling higher and 
higher, and he wondered if it could get 
lost in all that towering space. When he 
could no longer see it, his loneliness re- 
turned even more dismally than before. 

“Stupid,” he said, addressing himself. 
The epithet summed up the predicament. 
He thought back to when he and Billy 
had been walking along the ravine path, 
plunging in and out of the overshadow- 
ing thickets, peering, poking, inventing 
preposterous romances. He remembered 
Billy crying, “Hey, what would you do 
if all of a sudden a naked Indian jumped 
out of those bushes?” 

“Wow!” Freddie had shouted, “I'll 
show you what I’d do.” And he had 
bounded up the bank toward the ravine 
wall. “See that cave up there?” He leaped 
through the underbrush and rubble as if 
the redskin were behind him, chasing 
him with grinning painted face and out- 
stretched arms. 

In a moment the small boy had been 
scrambling up through a fissure almost 
miraculously fitted with easy stepping- 
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stones. He worked with frantic haste to 
escape the bony fingers he imagined 
clutching at his ankles. When he paused 
to catch his breath and look behind, he 
was awed to see how far he had climbed. 
A gush of elation spurred him, and he 
climbed on with the agility of a bug. 
Then when the going became almost im- 
possible and the tension unbearable, he 
remembered the frantic drive of panic 
that had propelled him over the last six 
feet and up into his haven. 

“Stupid,” Freddie said again, less cri- 
tically but with more apprehension as 
to the way he would look to other people, 
to mom, dad, the neighbors. He was in- 
different about Billy’s opinion, which 
would be simply that he was a darn fool; 
he did not care because he thought Billy 
would have got scared and quit. 

He dreaded having his mom andj dad 
call him stupid, and he wasn’t altog ther 
sure that what he had done was stdpid. 
Certainly, getting up there wasn’t; it 
only seemed so, now that he was up there 
and. inextricably stuck. 

“Maybe they’ll just give me a good 
licking,” he said with a trace of hope. 

Instinctively he looked skyward to 
observe the position of the sun, and he 
saw that it had passed over the rim of 
the ravine, and looking below, he saw 
that the shadows were deepening in the 
bottom. Anxiously he said, “It can’t be 
so very late.” 

His squatting position had become 
tiresome and he decided to lie down. The 
rock under his back and shoulders was 
cool and a little clammy. He thought 
ruefully of the condition of his clothes, 
but he said, “If only they don’t call me 
stupid!” 
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He crossed his arms on his chest and 
gazed up into the sky. There was not a 
cloud or a speck in the blue space. He 
saw only little filmy whorls floating 
across his vision when he blinked, but he 
knew these were in his eyes. The boy 
closed his lids and listened. He could hear 
a faraway babble of water where the 
stream made a rapids. There were brief 
intermittent bird whistles. Once he heard 
the aimless rattle of a small stone clatter- 
ing down the face of the cliff. 

He did not want to think of it, but 
his thoughts irresistibly leaped back to 
that wild, delightful triumph when he 
had at last twisted his body up out of 
space and into security. The quaver of 
eerie ecstasy re-echoed and shook in him, 
and he said, “It was worth everything.” 


NOW ALL was so sleepily peaceful that 
Freddie felt himself sinking into a warm, 
misty doze. He was trying to imagine 
what it would be like if they were to 
come to rescue him. He knew he would 
first hear the sound of voices coming 
through the blanket of foliage over the 
stream bed. He imagined Billy’s figure 
plunging out into the clearing below, fol- 
lowed by men in blue shirts and police- 
men’s caps. He saw the men pointing and 
gesturing and nodding their heads, walk- 
ing back and forth exploring the situa- 
tion; presently some of the men and Billy 
turned and went back into the foliage. 
Dreaming on, he saw one of the other 
men was pointing up to the rim of the 
cliff indicating that they were going to 
come to his rescue from above. Then two 
more men appeared below and with them 
his mom, wearing her new tan sport coat 
over a house dress. She seemed to look 
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very sweet though she was too far away 
for him to tell whether she was glad or 
angry. She waved, and Freddie thought 
she was smiling. 

A shower of small stones cascaded off 
the jutting edge of rock, suggesting that 
there was activity above. Like a long 
snake, a strand of rope came coiling over 
the edge and slapping down the wall be- 
low; then another. Presently a pair of 
shoes with rubbers on came into view, 
then dangling legs in dark trousers, and 
then a policeman with a rope around his 
middle, and another guiding line grasped 
in his hands. 

The figure came to a halt with one 
foot on the ledge, the other hanging care- 
lessly out over the edge. “Hi, Freddie,” 
the man said. 

The man’s face loomed enormously 
close to the small boy, like a great, grin- 
ning Halloween mask. It was smiling, 
but it was a huge, remarkably puffed-up 
grin almost like a leer. It looked a little 
like the storybook spider bowing the 
timid fly into his den. 

The man gave a yank on another 
dangling rope, found the end of it, and 
began looping it around Freddie’s chest, 
under his armpits, his hands moving 
smoothly and with authority, the rope 
feeling taut and oppressive around Fred- 
die’s chest. 

The persuasive voice was saying, 
“You’re too big a fellow to be carried 
down—this way we'll do it like moun- 
taineers.” And he laughed smugly. 

Freddie began to pull himself away. 
Irrepressible revolt welled up in him, 
and he began to try to cry out his pro- 
test, but the man appeared not to notice. 


The small boy suddenly wrenched him- 
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self free, and with this abrupt action he 
came wide awake, shivering and trying 
to draw himself out of the dream world, 
frightened of dozing off again. 


HE HEARD the sudden rattling tattoo of 
a woodpecker, and in the silence that fol- 
lowed the first burst of drilling the back- 
ground sounds of the woods beat more 
vividly. He listened separately to the 
voices of the chorus, the merry gurgle of 
the stream, the surflike murmur of the 
wind drifting through the foliage. He 
heard the steady tremolo of a locust, 
drowsily hypnotic, and he wondered if 
this was a new voice or one he had not 
noticed before. 

Freddie whispered aloud, slowly and 
solemnly, “I’ve got to get out of here.” 

Freddie thought of the butterfly, and 
sent his gaze exploring upward as he 
wondered—why wasn’t the butterfly 
afraid of the great heights and distances? 
Perhaps he was just stupid, but then, 
maybe he didn’t know anything about 
falling, so he couldn’t be afraid of it. 
Freddie had heard mom say, “What you 
don’t know won’t hurt you,” and prob- 
ably this was what she meant. 

At the same time, he reasoned, if the 
butterfly felt that it was falling, it would 
try very hard to go up. “That’s it,” he 
concluded, “he knows if he doesn’t keep 
trying to go up, he'll fall down.” 

He added, “Maybe that is what I 
ought to do.” 

The abrupt suggestion startled Fred- 
die, first with alarm, then with a flush 
of eager hope. 

Beyond his toes the edge of the cave 
floor extended on in a narrow shelf, just 
wide enough to stand on, that ran per- 
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haps ten or twelve feet along the flat 
wall. It was a sharp drop on one side 
downward, and from where he lay the 
wall above looked smooth and unassail- 
able. Yet it was imperative to investigate 
further. 

He saw that he could stand erect on 
this ledge and work his way across the 
face of the cliff far enough that he might 
find some unexpected way of advancing 
upward. The possibility of the explora- 
tion overshadowed any idea of peril. 

Getting to his knees, he moved for- 
ward and crawled onto the ledge and 
slowly stood up, facing the rock wall, 
his arms spread wide, his palms pressed 
against the surface for balance and sup- 
port. Gradually he shuffled his feet side- 
ways and inched himself along the solid 
but frightfully narrow platform. 

Halfway along the ledge he came to 
a slight bend above which the wall sloped 
back less steeply, and here he was able to 
see the top of the cliff. He was puzzled 
to find that it was much nearer than he 
had imagined. 

“Gosh,” he breathed. “It’s not nearly 
as far as I came up, and not as steep, 
either. If I could only get up a little 
ways, I'll bet I could make the rest.” 

He inched a few feet farther and 
found himself almost at the end of his 
footing. Then his eyes lighted on a 
strand of grapevine trailing down the 
cliff and leading up to a tangle in the 
branches of a great tree that had toppled 
just over the upper edge of the ravine. 
The vine trailed over an outcropping of 
clay and shale above which was a steep 
bank covered with drifted forest litter. 
Freddie saw that by getting to the ex- 
treme end of the shelf and stretching he 
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could get within inches of reaching the 
vine. 

It was such a vine as he and Billy had 
swung on many a time in less terrifying 
places, and he had no doubt it would 
support him if he could get his hands 
around it. 

“No, I couldn’t do it,” he cautioned 
himself. “I’d never make it.” 

He closed his eyes and heard again the 
staccato of the woodpecker. Then he 
heard the chattering of squirrels in the 
branches at the top of the cliff. He 
thought wistfully of the grace with 
which a squirrel could leap the distance 
between himself and the grapevine, 
though he wondered if a squirrel would 
be able to hold on as surely as he could 
with his hands grasped about it. The 
squirrels’ bickering voices were saucily 
taunting, as if saying, “If we little fel- 
lows could do it, why can’t you?” 

“All right,” Freddie retorted to him- 
self, “if you’re so sma:t, why don’t a 
couple of you jump on the branches and 
bend them down, so as I can reach that 
grapevine?” 

Presently, to his joyful astonishment 
he saw the end of the grapevine begin 
to tremble and sway slightly as the 
scampering animals plunged about in the 
foliage above. 

“Well, look at that,” he whispered. 
Even though he knew the most frantic 
caperings would not bring the grapevine 
within his reach, he felt sure the little 
squirrels were trying to help him, and 
this idea made his spirits soar. 

Then he heard the bluejays screaming, 
and he thought, “That means people,” 
and he was filled with fresh dismay at 
the thought of being found and in need 
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of being rescued. He strained on tiptoe, 
stretching his fingers out to the tendril, 
and found he could just touch it. 

The boy eased back slowly and drew 
a deep breath and breathed it out forci- 
bly. He shook his head hopelessly but 
courageously. He heard the muffled hu- 
man voices and the occasional crackle of 
twigs under heavy feet, and he knew 
that the people would be below him in 
a moment. He shuddered as he recalled 
his dream. 

He stretched toward the grapevine, 
suddenly abandoning all reason and giv- 
ing himself up to instinct. He thought of 
the soaring butterfly and the leaping 
squirrels, and pitched himself toward the 
trailing vine, wildly grappling. He 
caught hold and clung, spinning a little 
and swinging, then coming to a dang- 
ling stop. The vine gave a few inches 
under his weight, but held securely as he 
thrust about with his feet for toeholds, 
and began pulling himself upward, hand 
over hand. 

He felt sure now that he would make 
the top safely; it was only a question of 
getting there before the people appeared 
below. Excited, elated, eager, he yanked 
and scrambled up over the shale out- 
cropping, to where the slope was less 
sheer and he was able to find footing 
amongst the rubble, propelling himself 
along with hasty, sure, unimagined 
strength. 

In a flurry of excitement he came to 
the grapevine’s source and raised himself 
up into the tangle of branches. He 
squirmed and wriggled through the mesh 
of foliage and twigs, along the thick 
trunk of the prostrate tree, and suddenly 
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he was standing on a grassy plateau that 
swept down to the very brim of the 
ravine. 


Freddie gazed below. He saw Billy, 
followed by two men in shirt sleeves, 
emerging from the canopy of scrub foli- 
age and into the clearing below, where 
they stood staring up at him, gesticulat- 
ing. 

One of the men pointed up and ges- 
tured off to one side of Freddie’s position, 
and yelled, ““There’s a path down that 
way. Can you make it? We’ll meet you 
down below.” 

Freddie waved and nodded and cried, 
“All right.” 

He knew where the pathway was, and 
as he started off, he instinctively looked 
about for the squirrels. But all the woods 
were still. The human beings had come 
and the wild things were hiding and 
silent except for the occasional s-rident 
cry of a bluejay. Suddenly the small boy 
felt very lonely. 

He walked along the path sloping gent- 
ly downhill under tall arching trees, a 
faintly gloomy, cool, green arcade. Once 
he paused to brush off his shorts and 
shirt, and as he did so, the prospect of 
coming home flashed upon him. Now it 
was devoid of complications, and for a 
scarlet moment he wished himself back 
on the ledge. 

Billy raced up the path to meet him, 
panting, “How’d you get up? How’d 
you do it? Gee, I was scared.” 

Freddie said, “I went up a grapevine.” 

“A grapevine! Weren’t you scared?” 

“Well, sort of, I guess.” 

“Gosh, I was scared!” 

Freddie wondered why Billy should 
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have been scared, but he only said, “Well, 
I got here.” 

The two men, unhurried, came into 
sight down the pathway. One was the 
farmer who lived down the valley, the 
other a stranger. They looked very large 
and vaguely out of place here. Freddie 
was shocked and frightened to see that 
one of them looked something like the 
man he had dreamed about coming to 
rescue him. 

“You all right, son?” they asked. 
“Your pal said you were stuck.” 

Freddie said nervously, “Yes. Sort of — 
I couldn’t get down.” After a moment 
he added, “I had to go up.” 

The men laughed, shaking their heads. 

From where they were it was not far 
to the roadway. The men had an auto- 
mobile parked there, and offered to take 
the boys home. 

Freddie declined, and the two boys 
trudged off into the gold and purple of 
the fading afternoon. Weariness kept 


their milling, confused thoughts silent, 
and they were faintly embarrassed by be- 
ing unable to say anything fitting the 
magnitude of the adventure. 


1r was sweetly mellow summer dusk 
when the small boy sidled into the kit- 
chen at home. 

Mom said anxiously, “Where in the 
world have you been?” 

“Oh, just playing in the woods,” Fred- 
die answered and studied the pattern in 
the linoleum as he listened to the familiar, 
mild motherly scolding. He thought how 
much worse it would have been if he had 
been trapped on the cliff’s side. 

“Well,” dad asked enthusiastically, 
“what did you do today?” 
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“Oh, nothing very special,” Freddie 
said wearily. 

After supper he lay in bed thinking 
about the afternoon. He was very tired 
and his mind seemed full of great billows 
of cool green foliage with sunshine pour- 
ing over and through it. He thought 
what a wonderful fairyland world the 
outdoors was with its great secret silences 
broken only by the mysterious voices of 
the wild things. Even now, the world of 
people and houses and streets and auto- 
mobiles seemed very artificial and mixed 
up. He thought of the crazy dream of 
how it might have been if he had had to 
be rescued from the cliff. And how serene 
and sweet it was that everything had 
been sure and natural as the butterfly’s 
spiraling course in the sky. 

Mom was sitting on the edge of the 
bed, reading to him. Her voice was low 
and soothing but the small boy did not 
hear. Under his drooping eyelids he saw 
the canopy of sky arching over the 
shadowy ravine and a small niche of a 
cave. He wondered if ever again he 
would have that feeling of triumph, the 
shivering gladness and relief sweeping 
over him as he escaped up out of that 
down-sucking space. He wondered if 
anybody else could understand the feel- 
ing of doing something that seemed im- 
possible, then being scarcely able to be- 
lieve you had done it. He wondered if it 
would feel like that to go to Heaven. 

He shifted his head on the pillow, 
turning his closed eyes away from the 
light, and gave a fitful sigh. 

Mom paused in her reading and said, 
“What is it, dear?” 

He said dreamily, “I suppose I really 
do belong here.” 
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“Of course you belong here,” mom The future, stretching mysterious and 
said in mild protest. “Whatever makes far ahead, was a great unopened book of 
you say that?” adventure and excitement, and he hoped 

Almost asleep, Freddie breathed, “I tomorrow would be a nice day and that 
was just wondering.” it would come quickly. 


From the Uncertainty of 
Our Dire Predictions ACK MATTHEWS 


Apples, like a thousand children, are slaughtered 
by the dark frosts that blow from the creek 

and nicely pinch the stem. They fall thud 

from the still cider air into thistles 


tangled like green starfish on the ground 
and there will be hot sun enough 

and flies, fat bees and wasps enough 

to brown the fruit into small circles 


of garbage in the thistle’s cradle 

(what the thoughtless cattle haven’t eaten, 
and the wild deer that stalk beyond sight 
into the orchard on a star-dark evening) 


which will stick like stones to the earth’s 
skirt and whirl with her in dumb glory 
until the seed warms and suddenly, 
some hot other summer, using the scythe 
to scatter and lay the loud weeds 


to sour death beneath a yellowing sun... 

I will lift my head and marvelously see 

this soft young sapling, standing straight 

as a young girl, there in the naughty boy briers, 
full of her tender mother’s fruity hope. 
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The Quarrel 


D. J. HUGHES 
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I 


Then the weapons are suddenly there, glittering 
In the twilight, the armory of self ransacked, 
The words cocked, the gestures honed to hurting 
Until each bead of vanity has cracked. 


Now they close, duellists in the death of love, 

And find, from long honesties, the choicest flesh. 
Why, with such knowledge, should the other live? 
Better to drop the enemy with a wish. 


Death comes quicker than either wanted it, 

The murderers stare at the severed heads. 

Destruction, faster than either wanted it, 

Leaves them nothing to do but find their separate beds. 


II 


So he dreams: cockade, plume, silver bridle, 
Palazzo and fountain, a hero from Stendhal. 
All his virtues large, his errors boyish, 

Save the illiberal and the stupid, loved by all. 


So she dreams: passion made flawless as crystal, 
Body a Renoir tint and soul a Lawrencian fall. 
No hours enter that are not intense— 


Save the sexless and the careful, she is loved by all. 


In such likeness of desire they cannot feel 
How the crossing of a dream can kill. 
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III 


One moment in that complacent dawn they lay, 
Self-perfected, the corrigible nightmare 

Teasing the skull to laugh if grown too terrible. 

But then the sharp edge of the sun uprose, 

Through the summer-tall blinds came beautiful 

From its rest on slate, stamped on sheet and cupboard, 
Spun in the room like a unicorn caught 

In their quarrel’s thicket. Divided, unstrung, 

With the curtains roaring, their faces worked from sleep 
And gulped on the small visions of the night. 

Cold hand in cold hand lay, seeking summer, 

And pleas in the palms of renewal spoke. 

As children might mint the first morning, 

On the sills of the world, unalone, they woke. 
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The Custer Massacre: A Contemporary View 


MRS. HENRY SWIFT 


Introduction and Notes by MILDRED SCOTT ADLER 


MORE THAN four decades ago, Mrs. Henry 
Swift, an elderly lady in Waterbury, Con- 
necticut who was a patient of Dr. C. H. 
Brown in Waterbury Hospital, wrote her ver- 
sion of the Custer massacre—and gave the 
manuscript to her friend, Dr. Brown. 
Through the co-operation of Dr. Brown's 
daughter, Mrs. Frank Hibben, this account 
can now be published. 

Mrs. Swift and her husband, Rev. Henry 
Swift, had been contemporaries of General 
Custer in Dakota Territory in the 1870’s. Her 
reason for writing about the Custer massacre 
forty years after the fact was her desire to 
answer the questions raised by a Captain C. M. 
Woolsey in a publication of that time—ques- 
tions which concerned the military reasons 
for Custer’s defeat. 

Mrs. Swift thought that she could tell a 
new story of the massacre, based on her 
memories of her years in Dakota. Actually 
there is nothing “new” in her description of 
Custer’s last campaign and final battle; that 
portion of her article contains evident errors 
—all obviously due to an older person’s con- 
fused memory of events in which she did not 
herself participate. However, these obvious 
errors concerning Custer’s last campaign do 
not affect the unique value of the rest of her 
article, which may well be a “first” in the 
annals of Custeriana. 

In all the material, newspaper articles in- 
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cluded, written within twenty-five years of 
Custer’s defeat or since the recent resurgence 
of interest in Custer, there is a noticeable lack 
of anything written by men or women who 
were engaged in missionary work with the 
Sioux Indians at the time of Custer’s expedi- 
tion into the Black Hills in 1874 and his final 
campaign in 1876. Everyone else has had 
something to say in print—newspaper corres- 
pondents; riverboat captains and army gen- 
erals; army ladies and army scouts; the agents 
at Indian Agencies and the Indians them- 
selves. There are hundreds of such items in 
the well-known Fred Dustin Custer bibliog- 
raphy, but nothing by any of the mission- 
aries of the various churches which main- 
tained schools and mission churches at the 
Indian Agencies surrounding the Sioux coun- 
try—with one exception: the memoirs of 
H. B. Whipple, the Episcopal Bishop of Min- 
nesota in the 1860's and 1870's. Bishop Whip- 
ple was not, however, actually residing at an 
Indian Agency in the seventies. 

It is this lack of published material by 
missionaries who were contemporaries of Cus- 
ter in Dakota which makes Mrs. Henry 
Swift’s article unique and important. She and 
her husband were Episcopal missionaries at 
the Sioux Cheyenne River Agency, Dakota 
Territory, both before and after Custer’s 
campaigns. If her memories of these cam- 
paigns are inaccurate, it may be asked, why 
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should the first part of her article regarding 
the Agency Indians be considered accurate? 
The answer lies in the memory difference be- 
tween what she had heard or read about and 
what she had seen for herself. In this respect, 
Mrs. Swift has indeed written from a new 
source a “new” story of the Custer era. 
There may have been reasons — church 
policy, Christian forbearance, or the necessity 
of maintaining friendly relations with both 
army men and the agents appointed by the 
Indian Bureau—which kept missionaries from 
writing publicly about all they must have 
observed of both military and Indian Depart- 
ment administration of Indian Agencies 
everywhere in the 1870’s and 1880’s. But mis- 
sionaries must have expressed themselves in 
some form; there may well be letters or other 
articles like Mrs. Swift’s which have never 
been published. It seems evident that Mrs. 
Swift thought her article would be published 
soon after it was written; therefore, many of 
her statements are deliberately veiled as far as 
names and places are concerned. Nevertheless, 
her article is a warm human document; she 
is a champion of the Sioux Agency Indians— 
the so-called friendlies of her day—in spite of 
the fact that she knew many of them joined 
the hostile Sioux and fought Custer and that 
one of these “friendly” Sioux wantonly mur- 
dered her husband’s missionary predecessor. 
In 1869 President Grant, in an attempt to 
correct the ruthless graft existing at Indian 
Agencies, had appointed a Board of Indian 
Commissioners to administer Indian affairs; 
their initial report stated that “for the first 
time, Indian Reservations were placed under 
the care of Christian Missionaries.” The in- 
dividual report of the Indian Agent at 
Cheyenne River Agency, Dakota Territory, 
contained in the Annual Report for 1877, 
corroborates Mrs. Swift’s account: 


A sudden and serious check to school opera- 
tions [at this Agency] was occasioned last 
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September [1876] by the cold blooded assas- 
sination of the Rev. R.A.B. Ffennell by a 
renegade Indian. This . . . caused the tem- 
porary discontinuance of the schools presided 
over by the Protestant Episcopal Church as 
the scholars fled to their homes, and the 
teachers were considered to be anything but 
safe, if living some distance from the Agency. 
[The Swifts were twenty-five miles from the 
Agency, running a boarding school for In- 
dian children.] School was resumed however 
[at the Agency], early in the spring by the 
Rev. Henry Swift, whose efforts deserve the 
highest commendation. His labors are some- 
what retarded by the dilapidated condition of 
the mission-house, which is not habitable; but 
an addition is being built and the main build- 
ing repaired, so that in a short time I trust 
his school will be as extensive as it was a year 
ago. It gives me pleasure to state that the in- 
defatigable zeal displayed by Mr. Swift shows 
him to be an earnest worker in the cause of 
Christianity, and entitles him to the gratitude 
of the church to which he belongs, the gov- 
ernment, and the Indians for whose advance- 
ment and conversion he is here. 


Signed, J. F. Cravens, Indian Agent, 
Cheyenne River Agency 


A further report on the murder of Mr. 
Swift’s predecessor is given in the Annual Re- 
port for 1876 by Bishop Hare, Episcopal Mis- 
sionary Bishop of Dakota Territory: 


The Rev. R.A.B. Ffennell . . . was assigned 
to the Cheyenne River mission. . . . The in- 
formation I have in regard to the manner of 
his death is that, while returning after night- 
fall to the mission from the agency where he 
had been holding Divine service, he was shot 
through the head and instantly killed by an 
Indian who was smarting under a real or 
imaginary injury inflicted by the military, and 
who had vowed he would kill the first white 


man he met... 


In spite of dangers such as this, the Swifts 
continued their work at Cheyenne River 
Agency with sympathy for the Agency Sioux. 
Mrs. Swift never mentions the Cheyenne 
River Agency by name; it was located on the 
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west bank of the Missouri River, 243 miles 
below Bismarck. It was one of five Agencies 
established by the Treaty of 1868 with the 
Sioux, but this treaty was signed by only a 
few bands from each of the seven main divi- 
sions of the Teton-Sioux; those who did not 
sign, or come in to an Agency to live, were 
the “hostiles” who fought Custer. At Chey- 
enne River Agency there were the Blackfeet 
and Two Kettles Sioux, both small bands; the 
majority of the Sans Arcs and Minneconjou 
Sioux remained hostile—those who came in 
were also at the Cheyenne River Agency. The 
winter before the Custer massacre there were 
an estimated five thousand Indians at the 
Agency; the month after the battle there 
were less than three thousand—the others had 
joined the hostiles. That fall, however, prac- 
tically all the Agency Indians who had taken 
their families to join the great encampment 
of the hostiles on the Little Big Horn managed 
to return quietly to their former reservations 
and Agency status. 

Mrs. Swift was right in saying that the 
Agency Indians were reticent in talking— 
especially after the Custer massacre—except 
to those who understood their language and 
whom they trusted. The Swifts, like most 
missionaries, learned the Dakota (Sioux) lan- 
guage. If Mrs. Swift really heard “tipi 
gossip,” whether or not she fully understood 
it, she might have overheard a good many in- 
teresting things. She mentions Rain-in-the- 


Face, who is known to have slipped into Chey- 
enne River Agency after the fight; in later 
years, Rain was said to have been the Sioux 
warrior who killed Captain Tom Custer and 
badly mutilated his body in revenge. Red 
Horse, a Minneconjou chief, gave a statement 
to the commanding officer at Cheyenne River 
Agency on February 27, 1877, eight months 
after the massacre; five years later he changed 
his first version, leaving some doubt as to 
which is correct. Mrs. Swift might have 
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known. Those who read her article today 
may well wish that she had written at greater 
length forty-odd years ago; but even so, what 
she did set down is of genuine and lasting 
importance. 


BEFORE GOING into the subject of Cus- 
ter’s death, and answering some of the 
questions raised by Captain Woolsey in a 
late number of Motor Cycle, it would be 
well to explain conditions in the Indian 
country early in 1875 and the fall of ’74. 

The whole Sioux nation was stirred up 
by the invasion of the Black Hills.’ The 
country was defended by small army 
posts, originaliy built for the protection 
of the Indian Agencies and of friendly 
bands traveling up and down the west 
bank of the river.’ There were Santee, 
Brulé, Yankton, and Standing Rock 
Agencies,’ with bands of Dakotas,‘ aug- 
mented by Cheyennes and Mandans.’ On 
the other bank, only an occasional squat- 
ter was found, generally a squaw man, so 
called, who had settled with the view of 
acquiring land when the country should 
be opened. 

To the whole Sioux nation, the Black 
Hills section was particularly sacred. In 
the Hills dwelt the Thunder Bird. I 
doubt if any at all of the tribes had 
penetrated there. When Custer went 
through and discovered gold,” it aroused 
the white element as only a gold discov- 
ery does, and in spite of the Indians’ 
treaty rights,’ the Hills were invaded by 
hundreds of prospectors. 


"By white gold-seekers. 

*The Missouri River. 

5Also the Cheyenne River Agency. 

‘Sioux. 

*The Cheyennes were supposed to be at Red Cloud 
Agency in Nebraska and the Mandans at Ft. Berthold 
Agency farther up the Missouri. 

his was in the summer of 1874. 

"The Black Hills area was guaranteed to the Sioux 

and Cheyennes as theirs by the treaty of 1868. 
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Through it all, the Sioux were out- 
rageously treated. When, in a council, 
they had been disarmed and dismounted, 
and an appeal made to them to sell the 
Black Hills for what they could get, 
making a new treaty, one splendid- 
looking chief got up and said to Bishop 
Whipple, “Make a treaty? The Dakotas 
have made many treaties with the white 
men, and have never broken one. The 
white man has never kept one.’”” 

Travel was very difficult in those days. 
Occasionally a boat laden with govern- 
ment supplies passed up to the head of 
navigation, Fort Benton, but most trans- 
portation was accomplished by pony back 
or wagon. Nothing was raised in the 
country—no vegetables; the Indians sub- 
sisted on the buffalo. They used every 
particle. Even the hoofs were made into 
spoons. The sinews and the back made 
their thread, the marrow was their only 
fat, the tongues were dried, the skins 
were used for heavy cloth and tepees, and 
the flesh carefully dried or jerked. When 
the white men began to come in, they 
slaughtered the buffaloes remorselessly. 
The Indians consulted together and re- 
ferred the matter to the Agents, who ad- 
vised them to drive out the invaders and 
destroy their wagons and outfits, in the 


SAs a result of the Custer disaster, a commission was 
appointed in August, 1876, to make a new treaty with 
the Sioux in order to get the Black Hills away from 
them. This commission of seven men went to each 
Agency in turn to hold a council with the chiefs and 
headmen. As a precaution, or as an inducement to quick 
signing of a new treaty, the “friendly” Sioux at each 
Agency had their guns and ponies taken away from 
them first. At Cheyenne River Agency the chiefs of 
the Sans Arcs, Minneconjou, Blackfeet, and Two Ket- 
tles signed a new treaty on October 16, 1876. Bishop 
Henry B. Whipple was a member of this commission. 
The speech of one of the chiefs quoted by Mrs. Swift 
is referred to by context only in the report sent to the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs in Washington. It is 
too bad that Mrs. Swift was so reticent about naming 
the chief! 
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hope of discouraging others. This they 
began to do, but with no effect. Then 
they appealed to the commandants of the 
posts for aid from the government, 
which was not, of course, forthcoming. 
The Indians’ taking the matter into their 
own hands and destroying the traveling 
outfits gave the whites a handle to turn 
against them. During these disturbances, 
some whites were killed, of course, but 
many, many Indians. Deeply resenting 
the attitude of the government, the In- 
dians finally decided to leave for Canada. 
The trouble was augmented by dishonest 
whites, traders, who were unlawfully ex- 
changing high-powered rifles for the In- 
dians’ furs. The fact was that the Indians 
were very much better armed than any- 
one had any idea of, making the situation 
peculiarly dangerous. 

Now, as to the source of my informa- 
tion: My husband and I had been living 
at Fort Bennett, but the spring of the 
fight we had moved twenty-five miles 
beyond the post to establish a girls’ 
boarding school.” We both spoke Sioux 
fluently, and were consulted and in- 
formed regarding many tribal move- 
ments. Owing to a fatal epidemic of 
whooping-cough, and a number of severe 
cases of typhoid fever, that with the doc- 
tor’s help we were able to pull through the 
winter previous to the fight, the Indians 
had conceived an affection for us and 
confidence in us both. The women used 


*Fort Bennett was not literally a “Fort”; it was an 
army post—an infantry camp—for the protection of 
the white staff at Cheyenne River Agency. All the 
Sioux Agencies on the Missouri River had soldiers close 
by; Standing Rock Agency was the only one that had 
cavalry—a few troops of the 7th Cavalry at near-by 
Ft. Rice. Cheyenne River Agency had nine companies 
of infantry stationed there following the Custer massa- 
cre and the murder of the Rev. Ffennell. By spring, 
however, the Agent reported that there were only four 
companies of infantry left. 
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to tell me all the camp gossip; and we also 
knew the feeling of the army people who 
obeyed orders, but who felt that they 
were pulling the chestnuts out of the fire 
for some of the white men who were 
selling the Indians firearms and inciting 
them to desperation. 

The officer in command at Fort Ben- 
nett was very much hampered by the 
presence of a strong body of hostiles who 
camped by the St. John’s Mission, three 
miles distant from the army post. The 
Indian Agency was south of the post 
across a deep, but usually dry, creek. The 
Agency buildings consisted of a council 
house, the storehouse, where goods for 
issue to Indians were stored, and dwell- 
ings for the Agent and the doctor. The 
troops at the posts consisted of one or two 
companies of infantry, as the case might 
be (never more), and one small gatling 
gun. Had the Indians been so disposed, 
they could have annihilated the garrison, 
because they were equipped with the bet- 
ter firearms. With the Indians in their 
condition of mind at that time, there 
was every prospect of a tragedy, only to 
be avoided by the greatest care and 
diplomacy. 

During the fall or winter, an order 
came from the War Department, of 
course at the request of the Interior De- 
partment,” to send out scouts and order 
to the Agencies all Indians not already on 
reservations. Many were hundreds of 
miles away, fur hunting, even as far as 
the foothills of the Rockies. Now some 
of these bands didn’t receive information 
of this order until the troops were on 


The Interior Department contained the Indian 
Bureau. 
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them." In the meantime the whites who 
had invaded the Black Hills were attack- 
ing the Indians wherever they found 
them. I myself heard one of the chiefs 
reporting to the Indian Agent the condi- 
tion of things, and heard the agent, 
Major Bingham, tell him that the Indians 
had perfect right to destroy the wagons 
and outfits of these men and drive them 
out. The Indians were asking for troops 
to drive away the invaders until such 
time as arrangements could be made with 
the government.” As the Black Hills had 
been ceded them by a treaty (although 
they already belonged to them!) it was 
natural that they should look to the Great 
Father at Washington for help. After- 
ward, at a big council, I heard one of 
the great chiefs say to General Terry: 
“When our land was invaded by these 
men, and we asked the Great Father to 
send the soldiers to help us drive them 
out, we received no aid, but when one 
white man was killed, troops came from 
every direction to attack us and drive us 


out 9913 

"This order was issued in December, 1875. The fol- 
lowing January 31 was the deadline given both friendly 
and hostile Indians to get into the Agencies, or be 
subject to attack by the troops. The reason for the 
order was the refusal of the Sioux and Cheyennes in 
September to sell the Black Hills to the government 
for the benefit of the gold-seekers; the order was an 
alternative means of getting the Indians out of the 
Hills and the river country to the west. The agent at 
Cheyenne River Agency, realizing the impossibility of 
getting word to the Indians before January 31, let 
alone their traveling back with their families in severe 
winter weather, protested officially to the Indian Bu- 
reau, but his statements produced no change in the 
order. And so, on February 1, 1876, the Department 
of the Interior turned over to the War Department 
the job of fighting the hostile Sioux and Cheyennes— 
a job that brought General Custer to his final battle. 

*®A troop of the 7th Cavalry actually patrolled the 
Black Hills during the summer of 1875 to arrest any 
white miners they found; the miners were immediately 
released by “mob justice” in the border towns—and 
promptly returned to the Black Hills. 

General Terry was a member of almost every com- 
mission appointed to deal with the Sioux from the first 
councils in 1867 with the Two Kettles Sioux at Ft. 
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All during this winter the Indians were 
writing to their friends and sending 
couriers in every direction to say that 
they were going to leave in the spring. I 
wrote many letters for them. No men- 
tion of fighting was made, but they said 
they wanted to go to the country of the 
Great White Queen,” where the Indians 
were treated like men and brothers. In 
the spring they started out,” and as we 
all know, General Terry was ordered to 
follow them up. With the 7th Cavalry 
he set out from Fort Abraham Lincoln 
on the left bank of the Missouri River 
about three miles below the present town 
of Mandan. 

The Indians had headed for the coun- 
try of the Little Big Horn. General Terry 
headed in the same direction. He was 
expecting reinforcements from the north- 
west under General Gibbon, and from 
the southeast under General Crook. But 
no sooner had his scouts reported a very 
large Indian trail, than he received word 
that Crook had been defeated in an en- 
gagement, and Gibbon’s march stopped 
by swollen streams. With this news came 
the order from Washington not to bring 
on any engagement whatsoever, but 
merely to watch the Indians and try to 
Sully in Dakota Territory, through the treaty com- 
mission of 1868 and the commission to buy the Black 
Hills in 1875, to the final commission that met with 


the Indians at each Agency to get them to sign a treaty 
in the fall of 1876. The Annual Reports to the Indian 


Commissioner in Washington do not contain this 


speech. 

Queen Victoria’s Canada. 

Mrs. Swift had been somewhat deceived by her 
Indian friends at this point; hundreds of supposedly 
friendly Agency Indians, men and their families, left 
the various Agencies on the Missouri River in the 
spring of 1876. They had received no help from the 
government either in retaining their own country or 
in going to Canada, so they took their good firearms 
and left the Agencies—but not to go to Canada. They 
left to go to the great encampment of the hostile 
Sioux and Cheyennes, to fight under the hostile chiefs. 
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prevent depredations.” He called a coun- 
cil of war and made his decision to divide 
his troops into three bodies. I have forgot- 
ten the other two commanders, but Gen- 
eral Custer was given the post of honor.” 

Before I go any farther, I have some- 
thing painful to say. While General Cus- 
ter was under General Sheridan,” where 
there was constant fighting, and was re- 
strained by the superior intelligence and 
knowledge of his superior officer, he still 
was unduly rash; when he was in com- 
mand himself, he was given to making 
very hazardous ventures. In the battle of 
the Wichita, he escaped annihilation by a 
mere fraction.” He was always inclined 
to criticize the officer in command, and 
was not amenable to discipline. Before 
this expedition” started out, he was un- 
der arrest for conduct prejudicial to good 
order and discipline; but he so earnestly 
begged General Terry to intercede for 
him at Washington, where his military 
qualities were highly thought of, to be 
allowed to accompany it, that the Gen- 
eral endorsed his application. For some 


‘Mrs. Swift is mistaken here. The final conference 
of Terry and Gibbon took place on the night of June 
21; for several days they had been marching their re- 
spective forces along the south and north banks of the 
Yellowstone, unable to unite because of the swollen 
river, but no further orders had reached Terry and 
neither general knew that General Crook had been de- 
feated by the hostile Indians on June 17. 

"Mrs. Swift is probably thinking of Custer’s later 
decision to divide his troops into three main divisions 
and the pack train. 

In the campaigns against the Southern Cheyennes 
in Kansas in the late 1860's. 

"The Battle of the Washita, November, 1868, 
against the Southern Cheyennes, was considered a vic- 
tory for Custer by General Sheridan. 

°Terry’s expedition from Fort Lincoln with Custer 
in command of the 7th Cavalry. 

Custer was not under arrest that spring, but he 
had incurred President Grant’s acute displeasure in 
talking too freely about post traderships and graft in 
a way that involved the President’s younger brother 
and the Secretary of War. Grant ordered Custer re- 
moved from command of the 7th Cavalry and any 
participation in the campaign against the hostiles. 
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reason or other he was again put under 
arrest on the march,” but when General 
Terry decided to separate his troops into 
scouting parties, Custer was released, and 
as I said, given command of one, with 
the strictest injunction to merely throw 
out scouts and watch the Indians care- 
fully and report constantly back to Gen- 
eral Terry. He was ordered to cross the 
great Indian trail that had been discov- 
ered leading to the Little Big Horn, but 
on no account to follow it up, and to 
meet General Terry at a given point on 
the 26th.” Terry was very emphatic in 
his talk to Custer, to keep out scouts but 
avoid any engagement. Custer promised 
to do this, and an officer present at the 
council said General Terry clapped him 
on the shoulder saying, “I can trust you, 
Custer,” and Custer replied, “You cer- 
tainly may.” Had Custer obeyed orders, 
and kept on as indicated by his command- 
ing officer, it would have taken him in a 
totally different direction from that 
which he followed.” The point indicated 
by General Terry for their meeting on 
the 26th was almost at right angles to 
the location of the Indian camp.” 


Mrs. Swift is mistaken in this. 

*Custer, with the full 7th Cavalry, was ordered to 
follow the Indian trail which led up the Rosebud Val- 
ley. Neither Terry nor anyone else knew for sure at 
that time that the trail would cross over west to the 
valley of the Little Big Horn. Custer was to send 
scouts out to the southeast to prevent the Indians 
from slipping away in that direction. 

*Whether or not Custer disobeyed Terry’s orders, 
and just what those orders were, has been a long- 
fought controversy. In part, the written orders stated 
that “the department commander [Terry] places too 
much confidence in your zeal, energy and ability to 
wish to impose on you precise orders which might 
hamper your action when nearly in contact with the 
enemy. . . . He desires however . . . that you should 
conform to your orders unless you see sufficient rea- 
son for departing from them.” 

Terry was to join Gibbon’s force and march up 
the valley of the Big Horn River to meet Custer at 
the mouth of the Little Big Horn; as it turned out, 
that was just twenty miles down the Little Big Horn 
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Just as soon as the troops were out of 
sight of each other, General Custer be- 
gan to push his men. Anyone who knows 
anything of Dakota sunshine in June 
may imagine what it was for those poor 
fellows, who had very little rest or food 
night or day. It was their fatigue which 
was to make them such easy prey, and 
which gave rise among the Indians to 
the report that they were drunk. If they 
were, it was on the alkali water of a re- 
gion where in June the thermometer 
rises to 138 in the shade at 4 a.m. It has 
always been thought that General Cus- 
ter’s idea was to make a great strike, de- 
feat the Indians, and in so doing regain 
some of his lost prestige and mitigate 
any sentence that the court martial hang- 
ing over him might give, averting seri- 
ous consequence such as dismissal from 
the service or loss of rank. 

The location of the camp had been 
learned, and the few scouts sent out re- 
ported a large body of Indians evidently 
getting ready to move.” Instead of cross- 
ing the trail as ordered, Custer kept on 
it with his worn-out and half-starved 
men and horses until Sunday morning 
the 25th, when he came in sight of a large 
encampment. The troops noticed great 
bustle and movement among the men 
and horses in the camp, and that there 
were a number of tents thrown out a 
little beyond the main group. 

General Custer stopped on a rise some 
distance away, and ordered Majors Reno 
and Benteen to take the right and left 
flanks and circle around the enemy, to 
make a rear attack, while he himself at- 


from the site of the battle which took place on June 


25. 
**From the valley of the Little Big Horn. 
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tacked the front.” The bank before the 
camp was steep, and while American 
horses could get down easily, it was a 
question whether they could get back, 
but evidently the idea of retreat or de- 
feat had never occurred to Custer. 

The main body of the Indians were 
not in the camp. They had been out 
hunting, and had possibly been watching 
General Custer and awaiting develop- 
ments; but in the camp were two sea- 
soned warriors, Rain-in-the-Face and 
The Gall. The Gall ordered the few 
young men in the outlying tents, who 
were all picked marksmen, to slit the 
tents and pick off the officers, but to pay 
no attention to the troops.” Now the 
cavalry makes a first attack on horse- 
back. If the enemy is stubborn, doesn’t 
retreat, the troops dismount and fight 
afoot, every fourth man holding four 
horses.” 

A terrible factor in all Indian fights 
has been the women. When they were 
on the war-path, the old women had ash 
stakes, a little thicker than a broom- 
stick, hard as steel almost, and sharp- 
ened to a fine point. Now when the 
troops got into the creek bed, the soldiers 
dismounted and were attacked by the 
women and young boys.” The women 


*"Before any of the Indian encampment was in plain 
sight, Custer sent Captain Benteen on a scout to the 
left, and ordered Major Reno to advance down the 
center and attack, while he himself rode with his five 
troops to the right down the valley to attack the vil- 
lages from the rear. 

*8Gall rallied the warriors in Sitting Bull’s Unkpapa 
Sioux village, which was attacked first by Reno’s force 
before Custer was in action. 

**This is what Reno’s troopers did—until they were 
driven from the valley to the bluffs by the counter- 
attack of the Sioux and Cheyennes. 

“Ie is not clear whether Mrs. Swift means that 
women and boys from the Unkpapa village attacked 
Reno’s troopers, or that women and boys from the 
Cheyenne village attacked Custer’s troops when some 
of them dismounted in a coulee leading into the Little 
Big Horn. 
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first flourished green buffalo skins, 
which were a source of terror to the 
horses, making it impossible for the men 
to hold them; then they attacked and 
killed the soldiers with their stakes.” In 
the meantime, the officers” did their best, 
as presumed, but they had no chance 
whatever. There was no rally as news- 
papers and historians have said. The 
whole thing was over so quickly that the 
Indians themselves were amazed. As 
everyone has heard, all the bodies were 
mutilated with the exception of General 
Custer’s, and the reason for that is that 
the Indians say he shot himself. They 
never mutilate a suicide, considering that 
the taking of one’s own life shows a very 
strong heart. 

When he saw how things were going, 
General Custer had sent a courier named 
Curley, a half-breed, to Reno and Ben- 
teen, ordering them to come to his as- 
sistance, but the Indians between were in 
such overpowering numbers that Curley 
was not able to reach either command.” 
Meanwhile both had been attacked™ by 


“An episode similar to this has been recounted by 
many Indians; when Custer retreated to the bluffs 
after an abortive attempt to cross the Little Big Horn, 
part of his troops dismounted and the led horses were 
stampeded by Indians waving blankets—according to 
the masculine version. There is no doubt that the 
soldiers were killed. 

®That is, those commanding the remaining Custer 
troops. 

The couriers sent by Custer, when he realized the 
extent of the Indian encampment and before he was 
attacked, were Sergeant Kanipe, who was sent back 
to find Benteen and hurry him up, and Trumpeter 
Martin, who was sent back to the pack train with 
orders to bring up additional ammunition fast. Both 
men delivered their messages, but neither Benteen’s 
troops, after they had found Reno’s troops on the 
bluffs, nor the pack train reached Custer. Curley was 
a young full-blood Crow scout with Custer. In later 
years he claimed to have been given a message by 
Mitch Bouyer, chief scout with Custer, to carry back 
to General Gibbon; the “overpowering numbers” of 
hostile Sioux made Curley take a full day to deliver 
his message. 


“And besieged on the bluffs. 


the main body of Indians, who were not 
in the camp, and had made a wonderful 
defense. They had no idea that Custer 
was involved in any serious engagement. 
The Indians afterward said it would have 
been simply impossible for either body of 
troops to reach him. 

The Indians as well as the white men 
varied as to the time the struggle with 
Custer’s troops lasted. Benteen’s and 
Reno’s troops heard what sounded like 
skirmish fighting, which was over in 
from twenty to twenty-five minutes, ac- 
cording to the longest estimate. They 
heard two volleys fired, an SOS call, but 
as we have seen, they could not respond. 
Instead of censure, great credit should be 
given these two officers for maneuvering 
their men into positions where they were 
able to defend themselves and to hold on 
until General Terry came up.” Curley, 
the messenger sent to Reno and Benteen, 
said that when after turning back he 
reached a rise where a view of the field 
was possible, not one man of Custer’s 
command was standing. That was not 
more than half an hour after he had left 
General Custer. Then the Indians 
swarmed into the camp, and there was an 
orgy of looting and scalping the dead. No 
one unless he had been there at that time 


could imagine the horror of the whole 
“With Gibbon’s force on the 27th. 
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affair. Army officers don’t talk for pub- 
lication, but everyone knew that the 
whole disaster was brought on by the in- 
subordination and rashness of one man. 
There was no lack of discipline on the 
part of the troops, nor of the officers with 
them. “Theirs not to reason why, theirs 
but to do or die.” 

The Indians were dismayed at their 
own victory, and for years would not 
talk of it except to a few who understood 
them and their language. They have told 
me that they were packing up to break 
camp when they were attacked. It was no 
massacre in any sense of the word. Just 
as soon as the looting and mutilating 
were over, the preparations to retreat to 
the North went on. 

Of course, after this tragedy, the posi- 
tion of the troops and agencies on the 
Missouri was dangerous, to say the least. 
The army posts were all small on the west 
bank, and any armed movement on the 
part of the hostiles would have been 
disastrous to them; but the hostiles were 
deterred by the friendly Indians, who did 
not hesitate to tell them that while they 
might be successful for a time, in the end 
the strength of the government would 
be felt. All honor to the braye Indians 
who remained faithful and protected the 
scattered whites! 
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Fable for a Moralist 


WILLIAM M. WHITE 


THOSE FEW MEN who did know George 
were hard pressed to find anything worth 
while to say about him. He was a large, 
dirty, and rather unwholesome-looking 
deaf-mute. His dull black hair grew in 
an aimless crisscross pattern so as to cover 
the variety of small boils which never 
ceased to annoy his scalp. But George’s 
eyes seemed to bother people more than 
anything else about him. Pale blue and 
without a sparkle, they seemingly with- 
drew from the world—as if nothing that 
they saw held meaning. The mute was 
never known to cry. Only once was he 
seen to laugh in public, if it could be 
called a laugh. One of the kids in the 
neighborhood was putting a pet monkey 
through some tricks. And even when he 
laughed, his eyes stayed the same. 

There was no real excuse for George’s 
living except that he lacked either the 
intelligence or the initiative to kill him- 
self. His very presence made people un- 
easy, made them itch and squirm and feel 
sort of sick, yet the mute was harmless. 
He simply lived there year after year in 
his shack on the south bank of New River. 
In his late teens he had first come to the 
river, and he had stayed in the same spot 


for about thirty-five years now. During 
all this time he had molested no one. He 
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instinctively avoided contact with people 
whenever possible. 

It would not be quite right to think 
of George as a hermit. Hermits, being 
essentially meditative or cynical men, 
choose a life of isolation. George was 
forced to dwell alone. It would be more 
truthful, perhaps, to admit that George 
was little more than a gentle animal— 
one living only to survive, and surviving 
out of instinct instead of a genuine de- 
sire for tomorrow. But George was not 
subhuman. This was the problem. He was 
a man among men. Behind his empty eyes 
there must have stirred faintly the un- 
answered longings of a human being. 

Nick, the elderly Armenian who ran 
the small general merchandise store just 
beside the east entrance to the Jefferson 
Street Bridge, knew George better than 
anyone else. Though the two men had 
seen each other almost daily for the past 
thirty-five years, they could scarcely be 
called friends. George had no friends. 
Nick was necessary to George’s mode of 
living. Nick understood this clearly; thus 
he tolerated George. Perhaps he pitied 
him. 

It was to Nick’s small and cluttered 
store that George came to barter for the 
cans of pork and beans, the sardines, the 
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spongy cakes of rat cheese, and the 
countless boxes of soda crackers on which 
he sustained himself. To the store George 
brought dripping along with him the 
catfish which he managed to pull from 
the depths of his river. Since he cared 
little for fish and less for the chore of 
cooking them, George gladly swapped his 
catfish for those staples to which he had 
grown so accustomed over the years. 
George’s fish were placed on ice by Nick. 
They were later sold at a fine profit to 
those in the neighborhood who consid- 
ered catfish stew a delicacy. 

On rare occasions New River offered 
up floating valuables, which George 
quickly salvaged — bottles worth two 
cents each, wooden boxes, inner tubes 
which had escaped from swimmers, even 
articles of clothing. George seemed to 
figure that the catfish were intended by 
the river for his necessities but these 
extra finds entitled him to some of the 
niceties of life. Once when a football in 
excellent condition came floating almost 
to his feet, he traded it for a one-pound 
box of chocolate-covered cherries. All 
this bartering between Nick and George 
was conducted simply. Since George could 
not speak, he would walk over to the 
shelves and touch the items he wanted. 
Nick would then nod a yes or a no. 


TODAY, SATURDAY, was the fourth straight 
day of rain. This constant raining, un- 
usual for November, caused depression 
throughout the city. Children were 
spanked more frequently, waitresses lost 
their smiles, and chronically ill or heart- 
broken people fought a strong tempta- 
tion to jump from the Main Street Bridge. 
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Businessmen crossing the Main Street 
Bridge on their way home from work, 
about a half-mile up river from George’s 
bridge, glanced downward and shuddered 
at the sight of the cold, muddy waters 
of New River swirling below them. 

George was troubled. The tin roof of 
his shack had begun to leak directly 
over his bed, and he had caught no fish 
for three days now. It had not yet occur- 
red to George to drag the bed across to 
the dry side of the room. His supplies 
were down to a solitary box of crackers 
and about a half-pound of cheese. The 
crackers were somewhat soggy and the 
cheese had molded because of the oppres- 
sive dampness. To make matters worse, 
George had caught a rather severe cold. 
And still it rained. Up on Jefferson Street, 
the weather was causing the generally 
good-natured Nick to mumble mild 
curses at the regular customers who came 
tracking mud into his store. 

When the rain finally slacked off at 
about five o’clock, George stood alone on 
the bank in front of his shack and stared 
hopelessly at New River. Without a hat, 
he stood there for nearly a half-hour in 
the slight drizzle which persisted. These 
waters had supplied him for as long as he 
could remember. He took honestly and 
without hesitation all that the river of- 
fered him. It, according to its moods, 
determined the very pattern of his exis- 
tence. The river he understood. The oth- 
er world, the world of people, was be- 
wildering and unkind. 


Last night’s windstorm had blown 
from midnight until dawn. Today the 
river was spotted with floating tree limbs 
and bits of debris. These George eyed 
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eagerly. The trouble was that everything 
seemed to dart past before he could reach 
out with the long pole he used for salvag- 
ing. Soon the deep, cold dampness of 
the November night would force him 
inside to the small fire for which he strug- 
gled to find wood in all this rain. It was 
not the best of all possible worlds. 

Out of the closing darkness an unusual- 
ly large tree limb veered from the center 
of the swollen river and suddenly ran 
aground in the soft bank just below 
where George was standing. The mute 
knelt down quickly in the thick, cold 
mud. After a moment, he reached out 
and began to tug at the limb. It held the 
body of a woman. Her clothes were all 
stuck to her except for a dark blue rain- 
coat which had twisted about the 
branches and bound her fast to her float- 
ing coffin. 

By wading out in the water a few feet 
and pulling the large part of the limb 
around toward him, George managed to 
drag the whole thing up onto the bank. 
He untangled the woman from the 
branches and placed her grotesquely in a 
fireman’s carry over his left shoulder. 
When the wet body kept insisting on 
slipping sideways and causing him to 
stumble, he was forced to put it down 
and to drag it through the mud uphill 
to his shack. Once inside, George lifted 
the woman and placed her gently on his 


bed. 


About once a month on an average, 
someone jumped from the Main Street 
Bridge. George enjoyed watching the 
police drag the river. Standing alone at 
a safe distance, he had seen several bodies 
fished up from the bottom of the river, 
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but never a woman’s. It bothered him 
that it was a woman; it didn’t seem right 
that a woman should be in the river. 

The woman—she looked to be no more 
than eighteen—was newly dead. George 
leaned over her and carefully straight- 
ened her clothing. The plaid skirt and 
red sweater were as if glued to the thin 
figure. She was barefooted, George no- 
ticed. Her brightly painted toenails 
seemed to belong to another world. It 
disturbed George to touch her. Ever so 
slowly he pulled aside the wet, stringy 
hair matted over her face. Having re- 
moved the hair, George wet a handker- 
chief and washed away the caked mud so 
that he might look more closely. She was 
exceptionally plain-looking. 

George sat down on the apple crate 
which served as his only chair and con- 
tinued to look at her. Long ago he had 
built his one-room shack by flattening 
out large pieces of tin found in the city 
dump and fastening them with wire and 
rusty nails to a crude framework which 
shook with the wind. In the center of 
the room stood an ancient stove which 
had been discarded on the junk heap 
years ago because of an irreparable crack 
down its side. Miraculously it continued 
to heat for George. The faint light it cast 
made the woman’s face appear an eerie 
yellow. 

Until this moment, George had faced 
few major decisions. The simple routine 
of his life taught him patience and gave 
him a feeling of security. He had known 
hunger and illness before, and always he 
had remained fixed in the belief that his 
world would somehow right itself. But 
the woman disturbed him. He thought of 
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going to Nick and bringing him back 
to the shack. 

As he glanced at the floor beneath her, 
George saw that one of the arms was 
hanging awkwardly down into the dirt. 
For the first time he noticed a single dia- 
mond ring on the woman’s left hand. 
George pulled off the ring with extreme 
difficulty, for the hand was rigid and 
slightly puffy. He placed the ring care- 
fully in the one good pocket of his 
trousers and moved rapidly out into the 
rain. 


BEFORE he heard someone walk through 
the belled door, Nick had already started 
to lock up for the night prior to climb- 
ing the ladder to his room above the store. 
Nick saw instantly that George had no 
fish, and he began to wonder why the 
mute had come in like this at closing 
time. With his right hand pushed deeply 
into his pocket, George hesitated before 
the counter and seemed to study the floor. 
Quite suddenly, still without looking up, 
he pulled the ring from his pocket and 
placed it in Nick’s hand. 

Nick moved over beneath the center 
light to examine the ring more closely. It 
never occurred to him to wonder how 
George had come to possess the ring. Such 
thinking was none of his business. It was 
obvious to Nick, who had an instinctive 
eye for value, that the ring was a cheap 
one and that the diamond was not real. 
He figured it to be a $9.95 special—not 
unlike a ring that he had stocked at one 
time. He decided to allow George about 
two dollars’ worth of food in exchange. 
Sooner or later he would sell the ring for 
at least five dollars. 
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George made several rapid trips to the 
shelves and began stacking the food into 
a cardboard box on the counter. There 
were eight cans of sardines, two boxes of 
soda crackers, a two-pound loaf of a more 
expensive cheese than he normally ate, 
four cans of baked beans, and a very 
large jar of sweet pickles. After picking 
up each item, George glanced at Nick 
for a nod before heading for something 
new. Nick was busy jotting down the 
prices on an empty egg carton. He saw 
that the purchase had now reached the 
two-dollar limit. 

Unaware that he was overstepping the 
value of the ring, George reached for a 
box of chocolate-covered cherries. Nick 
shook a vigorous no. Like a child test- 
ing his limits, George reached again. Nick 
came out from behind the counter and 
made a sweeping, palms-down motion 
with his hands. By pointing and holding 
up his index finger, Nick offered to add 
either another can of sardines or, better 
still, a peppermint candy cane. George 
turned away from the box of candy 
slowly and walked back over to the 
counter. 

One by one, the mute picked up the 
items for which he had been bargaining 
and returned each to its proper shelf. 
Nick was so confused by the turn of 
events that he remained motionless behind 
the counter—the ring in one hand, a 
pencil in the other. Having cleared the 
counter, George took the ring from 
Nick’s hand. He moved quickly out the 
door without once turning to look be- 
hind him. 

Outside, it had begun to rain once 
more. The darkness was so complete that 
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George had trouble with his footing. 
Once he walked into a tree as he crept 
slowly downhill and back to the warmth 
of his shack. His cold seemed worse. He 
clutched the ring tightly in his fist and 
then coughed violently into the wind and 
dark night. 

George stood beside the stove, his back 
to the bed, and was content to warm 
himself. Finally he turned and looked at 
the bed. The woman was, quite naturally, 
just as he had left her. George had trou- 
ble when he tried to shove the ring back 
onto her finger. At one point he almost 
decided to give up and to place it on her 
little finger. At last the ring slipped back 
where it belonged. George smiled as 
though pleased with himself. He crossed 
the woman’s hands at her waist, and then 
he sat down once more on the apple 
crate beside his stove. 

It was raining even harder now, and 


the weather had turned suddenly colder. 
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With the woman’s slight body cradled in 
his arms as if it were an injured pet, 
George slipped and slid down the bank 
to the very edge of the river. Here he 
found the limb which he had pulled up 
onto the bank only an hour earlier. 
George knelt to place the woman firmly 
within the protection of the limb. As an 
afterthought, he took the blue raincoat 
and tied the sleeves around the woman 
and the main part of the limb. His work 
finished, George took one final look at 
her before he shoved the limb out into 
the main current of New River. Almost 
instantly the floating limb disappeared 
into the vast, cold darkness of the river. 

George climbed slowly toward the in- 
viting door of his shack. He was ex- 
hausted from all the lifting and shoving. 
George was very wet, and very hungry, 
and very cold. He crept on all fours up 
the slippery mud bank and went inside 
to warm himself. 


A Fief for Mexico 


Colonel Greene’s Empire Ends 


A. FREDERICK MIGNONE 


ON AUGUST 22, 1958, an emotion-packed 
ceremony took place in the Mexican 
town of Cananea, only forty miles from 
the Arizona border. There, for the first 
time in almost sixty years, the Mexican 
flag was unfurled to signify the return— 
as the Mexicans put it— 
of the huge expanse of beautiful moun- 
tains and valleys known as the “Cana- 
nea.” This ceremony, presided over by 
Mexico’s secretary of agriculture, Gil- 
berto Flores Munoz, symbolized the off- 
cial act of expropriation to carry out a 
presidential decree promulgated on July 
31, 1958, by President Adolf Ruiz Cor- 
tines, ordering the taking of the vast 
Cananea latifundio put together by the 
Colonel William 


Corner Greene. No other single event in 


or “recapture,” 


colorful Arizonian, 
recent Mexican history, since the far- 
reaching oil expropriation decree of 
1938, has filled the cup of Mexican na- 
tional pride as full as this one has. 
Located in the northern part of the 
Mexican state of Sonora, contiguous to 
the Arizona border, this huge area com- 
prised 261,653 hectares (646,545 acres, 
only 200 square miles less than the area 
of Rhode Island). It bears interesting 
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comparison with the fabulous King 
Ranch of Texas fame, although some- 
what smaller than the King Ranch’s 
865,000 acres. It presently belonged to 
the heirs of Colonel Greene, who had 
carved out this land empire on Mexican 
soil at the turn of the century. Apache 
Indians had conducted many a raid across 
the border into Arizona from this area, 
and, later, Pancho Villa’s bands came out 
of the Cananea mountains for sporadic 
sorties onto United States soil. 

The fate of the Greene lands and hold- 
ings was clearly forecast on the occasion 
of the celebration of the 100th anniver- 
sary of the Mexican constitution on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1957, when President Cortines 
announced the government’s intention to 
“recapture” the Cananea. For more than 
a year, according to the Mexican news- 
papers, the Greene heirs, apparently di- 
vided among themselves, tried to use all 
the influence they could muster, through 
high-fee Mexican attorneys and attempts 
to enlist the aid of influential politicians, 
to prevent the taking. 

The Greenes were forced to accept a 
price of 125 pesos ($10.00) per hectare, 
roughly $4.00 an acre. Included in this 
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figure were all the costly and valuable 
installations forming part of the various 
business enterprises established and de- 
veloped in over half a century of growth. 
In the holdings taken were twenty-six 
separate cattle ranches, into which the 
original large area had been subdivided: 
ranches with colorful Spanish names like 
El Agua Verde, Los Aguilas, La Bellota, 
and Los Encinitos. Although the 500,000- 
odd head of high-grade cattle, mostly 
Herefords, and brood mares of the finest 
stock were exempted from the taking, 
all the buildings and equipment of the 
various ranches, the Greene bank, the 
Greene packing plant, the Greene rail- 
roads servicing their widespread interests 
in the area, El Intruso, the Greene- 
published Spanish language newspaper, 
the airfields—all these properties passed 
under the decree. 

The story of the forging together of 
the Greene Mexican fief is an interesting 
little mosaic of United States and Mexi- 
can history. Colonel William Corner 
Greene—“Colonel Bill,” as he was fami- 
liarly known—was one of the most flam- 
boyant characters of the colorful South- 
west pioneer days. During an action- 
packed career, full of adventures, he was 
at various stages a government contrac- 
tor in Kansas and Colorado, cowpuncher, 
Indian fighter, prospector, miner, and 
rancher in Arizona. He reached the apex 
of a meteoric rise as the owner of vast 
mining and grazing lands in the Cananea 
area. 


WILLIAM CORNER GREENE had adventure 
in his blood when, as a mere youth in his 
teens, he decided to follow Horace Gree- 
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ley’s advice and went West. At seventeen 
he left his native heath of Chappaqua, 
New York, where he had been born in 
1851, and as a restless youth drifted about 
in the West. He found the adventure he 
craved on the wild Arizona frontier with 
Mexico. There he fought against raiding 
Apache Indians as well as western bad- 
men and cattle rustlers. He quickly be- 
came a leader of volunteer forces of 
Arizona settlers and became known as 
“Colonel Bill” as a result of his exploits. 
A big man of great physical strength and 
an excellent shot, he engaged in plenty of 
shooting scrapes, matching his draw with 
some of the most notorious gunmen on 
the Arizona frontier. He was shot and 
wounded at least five times—all of which, 
enhanced his reputation considerably. 
Yielding to the prospecting fever, he 
turned from cowpunching to searching 
for gold in the Bradshaw Mountains. 
Then during the colorful boom period 
of Tombstone, Arizona silver mining, 
Greene worked as a miner—an experi- 
ence that was to be of great value to him 
later in his ‘own ventures. When the 
Tombstone boom faded into oblivion, he 
invested his mining earnings in a ranch 
in the San Pedro Valley, near Hereford, 
Arizona, not far from the Mexican bor- 
der. 

It was during this period, Arizona his- 
tory records, that he killed a man—one 
Jim Burnett, a tough gun-toting “I am 
the law” justice of the peace who owned 
land adjacent to Greene’s on the San 
Pedro River. It appears that one day 
Greene’s dam on the river had been 
blown up, and Greene’s young daughter 
and a playmate, playing on the banks of 
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the river, were drowned in the resulting 
flood. Although Greene had no positive 
eyewitness proof that Burnett was re- 
sponsible for the dynamiting, he was con- 
vinced Burnett was the wrongdoer. In 
typical frontier style he thereupon 
stalked him down in Tombstone and shot 
him dead on a public street, supposedly 
declaiming, histrionically, ‘‘Vengeance is 
mine; I will repay, saith the Lord.” 
Brought to trial for the killing, he man- 
aged to get acquitted nonetheless; and 
Arizona legend further suggests strongly 
that Greene in later years of affluence 
took good care of the dramatis personae 
involved—the sheriff, members of the 
jury, and other peace officers—with good 
jobs in Greene enterprises. “Bill Greene 
never forgot a friend,” was his Arizona 
reputation. 

In the late 1890's, after his marriage 
to Mary Wiswall, who was half Mexican, 
he became seriously interested in Mexican 
mining land in the state of Sonora across 
the Arizona frontier. He had learned of 
some mines in the Cananea area that had 
been owned and worked on a small scale 
by the governor of Sonora, the Mexican 
General Ignacio Pesqueira, and had been 
abandoned after his death. Greene was 
convinced that they had great possibilities 
and made a deal for their purchase with 
the General’s widow. He had to go be- 
yond his own modest resources to raise the 
reputed sales price of $47,000. With the 
help of this outside capital, Greene or- 
ganized his first company, the Cobre 
Grande Copper Company, in May, 1899. 
This initial venture soon soured in a 
quarrel with his chief backer, whom he 
forced out through a Mexican court 
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order. Thereupon he organized a Mexican 
entity, the Cananea Consolidated Copper 
Company, S.A., to which were transfer- 
red the assets of the former corporation. 

Still needing considerable capital to 
enter upon full-scale development with 
adequate smelter capacity, Greene made 
a deal with a Boston stock promoter, 
Thomas W. Lawson, for financial help. 
Lawson at that time was operating as 
front man for Henry H. Rogers, of 
Standard Oil fame, in lining up com- 
panies for the Amalgamated Copper 
combine. Later this same Lawson was to 
achieve great notoriety by his lurid ex- 
posés of the “System,” as he termed the 
methods of stock promotions and manip- 
ulations used by Rogers and the “Stand- 
ard Oil Group.” As part of the Lawson 
deal Greene organized a new company, 
incorporated in West Virginia—the 
Greene Consolidated Copper Company. 
The Lawson pact was also short-lived. 
After advancing some $135,000, Law- 
son reneged on honoring further Greene 
notes and, according to Greene, at- 
tempted a squeeze play to take over con- 
trol of the company. 

By 1900 Colonel Bill had enlarged his 
various business interests to the extent 
that, in addition to his substantial ranch 
holdings in Arizona, he had acquired 
mines and mineral concessions over a 
wide area in the Cananea Mountains and 
had purchased large tracts of grazing 
land in northern Sonora, as well as a 
tremendous area of timber land in the 
Sierra Madre Mountains. In order to ac- 
quire capital needed to finance his en- 
terprises Greene transferred the base of 
his operations to Wall Street, where he 
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established his headquarters in plush of- 
fices on Broadway. The flamboyant, bluff, 
and breezy westerner, still used to a six- 
shooter as a compelling means of settling 
any argument, made his way into the 
circles of big capital and lived sump- 
tuously to befit his position. He be- 
came friendly with leading figures of 
the “Street” like John W. (Bet-you-a- 
million) Gates, and was able to induce 
many of them to accept directorships in 
his companies. The Greene Consolidated 
Copper Company’s annual report for the 
year 1903 lists as a director a young 
market operator, just flexing his financial 
muscles—Bernard M. Baruch. The re- 
nowned park bench financial sage was 
apparently having a fling at “coppers” at 
this period of his career. 


ALTHOUGH GREENE HAD very limited 
formal schooling, he possessed an unusual 
facility for imaginative use of language 
to sell himself and his companies—partic- 
ularly to the small investor. And in that 
unfettered, freewheeling era of stock 
promotion, long before present-day SEC 
restrictions, Greene could give full vent 
to his facile pen to present a highly allur- 
ing sales promotion picture in the letters, 
prospectuses, and reports he sent out as 
president of his various companies. In a 
typical letter sent to stockholders of the 
Greene Consolidated Copper Company 
on March 8, 1901, he was not immodest- 
ly reporting: 


In my judgment it is speaking conservative- 
ly to say that at least 24 per cent upon the 
capital stock of the Company will be paid in 
dividends this year, in addition to accumulat- 
ing a handsome surplus in the treasury. 
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In conclusion would say that the title of 
the Company to its properties is absolutely 
undisputed although a few suits are still pend- 
ing. They are unimportant and have been 
brought purely for blackmailing purposes and 
I congratulate all our stockholders upon their 
good fortune in having holdings in the largest 
and richest copper property, without excep- 
tion, in the world! 


The magnitude of the Greene holdings 
is reflected in his letter to stockholders 
in June, 1901: 


During my recent visit to the mines, I pur- 
chased of Senator Perkins and associates, for 
the sum of $300,000, their holdings of timber 
land in the Cananea Mountains, consisting of 
about 344,000 acres. I also purchased the 
Ortega tract of about 137,000 acres, lying in 
the Maraquilla Mountains immediately north 
of the Cananea, for $51,000, thereby giving 
the Company absolute ownership of the tim- 
ber in the range. The magnitude of our ore 
bodies will necessitate immense amounts of 
timber to be used within the mines and I con- 
sidered it necessary to secure this land while 
its value was only nominal, knowing that its 
value would increase many times upon the 
completion of the railroad and the constant 
increase in the magnitude of our operations. 


The Senator Perkins Greene referred to 
was Senator George C. Perkins of Cali- 
fornia. Perkins was another easterner— 
born in Maine—who had made good in 
the West. The first governor of Califor- 
nia, he rose to power and affluence, and 
among his extensive business interests 
were large cattle ranches and timber 


lands. 


IN THESE action-crowded beginning years 
of the century, Greene was convinced 
that the future for “coppers” and for his 
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companies was exceedingly bright. He 
plunged heavily himself in the market, 
speculating with stocks of his own com- 
panies. 

Throughout a period of feverish de- 
velopment and growth, from 1900 to 
1906, Greene was constantly enmeshed in 
litigation to defend his mining claims— 
in Mexico, in Arizona, in the United 
States Supreme Court. He kept a small 
army of southern Arizona lawyers affluent 
with Greene fees, and treated his many 
lawsuits like cards to deal in a poker 
game, always trusting that his luck would 
win out in the end. But the gambler’s 
luck that had saved him many a time 
on the Arizona frontier was to fail him 
when some of the giants of the “Street,” 
including former friends like Gates, 
decided to cut the brash and bragging 
westerner down to size. 

In the latter part of 1904 Greene 
started to get burned by his own specula- 
tions in the market, following sharp de- 
clines flowing from the sensational re- 
velations of the same Thomas W. Lawson 
with whom Greene had tangled in the 


early stages of organizing his companies. 

The year 1906 proved to be the 
decisive turning point in his fortunes. The 
financial strength of his companies had 
been severely undermined by the precip- 


itous market decline following the 
Amalgamated Copper blowup. The in- 
vesting public had lost confidence in 
“coppers.” On June 1, 1906, serious strike 
disorders took place at the Cananea mines. 
In his report of the incident a historian 
of the period (James H. McClintock, 
Arizona The Youngest State, 1916) re- 
lates that: 
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Several thousand Mexican miners, led by poli- 
tical agitators, struck for higher wages and 
terrorized the camp. A mob of 1000 marched 
down from Ronquillo, the smelter town, to 
the American settlement on the mesa and 
killed the Metcalf brothers, one of whom was 
superintendent of the company lumber yards, 
thereafter firing the stored timber. Though 
Superintendent Kirk had hundreds of well- 
armed Americans in Cananea, a force of 270 
Americans, nearly all from Bisbee, went to 
the rescue, headed by Captain Rynning of the 
Arizona Rangers. The Americans were met 
at the [Mexican] line by Governor Ysabal, 
who invited them across as “individuals,” 
later defending his action on this ground be- 
fore the Mexican national authorities. 

Only five Americans were killed at Cananea 
in the fighting, but the casualties were heavy 
on the Mexican side. 


There was a direct property loss of sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars. In addi- 
tion, the labor force at the mines was 
disrupted and they were forced to shut 
down for a considerable time. This ser- 
iously weakened the Greene Consolidated 
Company’s financial condition. The final 
coup came at the end of 1906 when 
Greene was forced to capitulate to one 
of the dominant copper groups in the 
“Amalgamated” combine headed by 
Thomas F. Cole of Duluth, Minnesota, 
and John D. Ryan of Butte, Montana. A 
new company, Greene Cananea Copper 
Company, was incorporated in Minnesota 
as a holding company to take over the 
Greene Consolidated Copper Company 
and its wholly owned Mexican subsid- 
iary, the Cananea Consolidated Copper 
Company, S.A. Although Greene Con- 
solidated Copper Company, the major 
asset of the new company, had a capitali- 
zation of only $10,000,000, the Cole- 
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Ryan group in organizing the new 
Greene Cananea Copper Company upped 
the authorized capital to $60,000,000. 
Greene had been lulled into believing that 
he would be continued as president of 
the new company, but by February of 
1907 he had been forced out entirely, 
owing almost two and a half millions on 
personal notes to the companies taken 
over by the new Greene Cananea Copper 
Company. Greene made a last desperate 
attempt to salvage his financial situation, 
even going to Japan in a bold bid for 
foreign capital; this, too, was in vain. 
The panic of 1907 just about finished 
the job of wiping out the remainder of 
Greene’s once sizable copper interests (at 
the peak of his career Greene had con- 
trolled companies whose claimed capital 
value exceeded $100,000,000). And so 
William Corner Greene, the man who 
could boast in his listings in Who’s Who 
in America during this period that he 
was president and director of fifteen var- 
ious mining, land, and cattle companies, 
retired in obscurity to his mountain re- 
treat in Cananea—the House of the 
Seven Chimneys. Greene still managed, 
however, to hang on to his large tracts 
of grazing land in the Cananea area. Up 
to the time of his death on August 5, 
1911, he confined his activities to his 
Cananea Cattle Company and _his 
(Arizona) Turkey Track Cattle Com- 


pany. Greene’s widow and their six chil- 


dren kept his cattle enterprises going 
after his death, despite continued litiga- 
tion and claims upon his estate. 


SHORTLY BEFORE Greene’s death Mexico 
had entered a new and important phase 
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of its history, with the beginnings of its 
revolution in 1910 and the ousting of 
the long-time dictator, General Porfirio 
Diaz. During the years of revolutionary 
activity between 1910 and 1916, much 
sporadic fighting took place on the Greene 
lands and cattle were stolen in great num- 
bers. In 1917, after years of revolutionary 
struggle aimed at breaking down the still 
prevalent feudal vestiges of huge landed 
estates under absentee ownership, a new 
constitution was promulgated. This con- 
tained a far-reaching provision (Art. 27) 
that prohibited the possession by foreign- 
ers of Mexican land on the frontier of 
Mexico adjacent to any other country. 
The technical question arose as to wheth- 
er this prohibition applied to the Greene 
lands, which did, in fact, extend over a 
large expanse of Mexican soil right up 
to the Arizona border. To protect their 
interests the Greene family, with the as- 
sistance of astute Mexican lawyers, went 
through the legal maneuvers of organiz- 
ing twenty-six separate ranch companies 
under Mexican law, each taking over ten 
thousand hectares of Greene lands. 

Over the intervening years from 1917 
to 1958, rumblings as to the continued 
ownership of the vast tract by the Greenes 
were voiced from time to time, but no- 
thing was ever done by the Mexican 
government to change the status quo. In 
1936 the General Federation of Cam- 
pesinos had, in fact, petitioned the gov- 
ernment for partition of the land under 
its announced program of agrarian re- 
form, but this came to naught. The Mexi- 
can press, filling in historical background 
when reporting on the expropriation, 
broadly suggested that the Greenes had 
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always resorted to bribery and bought 
the influence of important politicians on 
the local, state, and even national level, 
to safeguard their holdings; and that 
Colonel Greene had been able to accumu- 
late his valuable properties only through 
the benevolent connivance of General 
Diaz himself. These insinuations were 
vigorously denied by the family spokes- 
man, Colonel Greene’s son, William M. 
Greene, who contended that his father 
had acquired his holdings in Mexico legi- 
timately. 

In any event, now that the huge ex- 
panse of Greene land, extending from the 
towns of Bacoachi and Arizpe on the 
south, closed in and bordered by the Los 
Ajos Mountain range on the west and 
the La Mariquita range on the east, and 
reaching on the north to Mexico’s border 
with Arizona, is in the possession of the 
Mexican government, what does the fu- 
ture hold for it? The official government 
representative at the expropriation cere- 
mony in Cananea, the secretary of agri- 
culture, presented a rosy and idealistic 
picture of the future development en- 
visioned for the Cananea lands, revealing 

us prepared for the establishment of a 
. rege communal cattle breeding center 
there. He was forced to admit, however, 
that the government expects to parcel out 
only a relatively small portion to Mexi- 
can campesinos for agricultural use. It 
appears, in fact, that not more than five 
hundred hectares are adaptable to such 
use, the rest being fit for little else but 
grazing. Taking note of some of the re- 
servations expressed in the press, the 
Mexican government has gone on record 
with the assurance that the land would 
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not be allowed to get into the hands of 
wealthy individual owners for private 
speculation and exploitation. Today, the 
various labor unions of farmers and cam- 
pesinos appear to be strong enough to 
make the government adhere to its an- 
nounced plans. 


THE TAKING of the Greene latifundio 
came at a high point in the development 
of the Mexican economy, which has risen 
far above the agrarian level of the pre- 
revolutionary period. A recent analysis of 
Mexico’s present economic status by its 
secretary of state for finance and public 
credit, Antonio Carillo Flores (Foreign 
Affairs, April, 1958) pridefully points 
out that Mexico’s rapidly expanding 
economy is one of the fastest growing in 
the world; and that it is one of the very 
few constitutional democracies of the 
times which can make this boast. Allud- 
ing to the roots of his country’s economic 
development in the revolution of 1910, 
he observes that this was “a profound 
social, political, and economic movement 
which produced the agrarian reform now 
a pillar of Mexico’s agricultural develop- 
ment.” He emphasized the fact that the 
of self- 
contained absentee 
holdings provided little place for produc- 


“pre-revolutionary _ pattern 
isolated units and 


tive investment.” This agrarian reform 
was really able to get under way on a sub- 
stantial basis only after 1935, when the 
government started large scale irrigation 
projects. As a result the volume of agri- 
cultural production has grown more than 
two and a half times in the twenty-year 
period beginning in 1939. Cultivated land 
has increased one-third to about fifty 
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million acres, of which four million new 
acres are the product of the program of 
public irrigation. Carillo Flores’ analysis 
is further interesting in that it acknow- 
ledges that the one faltering sector in 
Mexico’s healthy economy is the livestock 
industry. And so the Greene Cananea 
ranches may serve a useful purpose in 
providing the Mexican government with 
an established center for improved cattle 
breeding. 

In this era of flowering nationalism 


Dirge for a Squirrel 


FELIX ANSELM 


on the part of all former underdeveloped 
backward countries, the taking of the 
Cananea lands is a relatively minor event 
when compared to the expropriation of 
oil wells or the taking of a Suez Canal. 
For the Mexican people it is a nice dessert 
dish to satiate their national pride; for 
the Greene family there was no alterna- 
tive but to accept this inevitable further 
manifestation of Mexico’s coming of age 
—despite the substantial losses undoubt- 
edly forced upon them. 


It lies on Maple Street, a dropped 

glove—till you spot 

the congealed blood, the sharp teeth 

grimacing against death. 

It lies tired, 

its fur embossed by Goodrich. 

What do we know of it? That birth 

in the park was pangs of pain and streaks of joy, 
death a brief violence and limpness; that helpless 
trees were standing by—taut lifelines 

on the shore; that it ignited 

and was wrapped in black; that white convexness 
can be fangs holding perplexity. 


A block away, on Greenleaf, a green 
container lettered white, says KEEP IT CLEAN. 
It stands there, waiting. 
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POINTS OF VIEW 


The Fugitives Overhauled 


JOHN T. WESTBROOK 


IN THE too-important-to-be-numbered chap- 
ter entitled “Conclusion” of his book Amer- 
ican Literature and Christian Doctrine (Lou- 
isiana State University Press, 1958), Randall 
Stewart cites deploringly a TV advertisement 
in which a man drives his car into a quick- 
wash place, rolls up the windows, and quick- 
shaves himself with his electric razor. At the 
completion of the two operations, done con- 
currently in one minute, the man exudes 
ecstasy in praise of the wonderful world 
where such things can be. 

One (Stewart) almost disbelieves one’s 
(Stewart’s) eyes, so great is one’s cultural and 
> Stewart 
wonders, “to what low levels our culture may 


religious alarm. “One wonders,’ 
not sink. For nothing can be more anti- 
Christian than the materialism of the . 

illustration. . -” In fact, 


throughout the book, passim, one excoriates 


.. And one fears . . 


“gadgets,” distrusts “progress,” and stresses 
the point that man is an imperfect being and 
“cannot be improved by technology.” 

Had Stewart said that man cannot be 
spiritually redeemed by technology or that 
there are deep and subtle human needs that 
cannot be satisfied by technology, his mean- 
ing would have been clear. But to say that 
man cannot be improved by technology is to 
make a statement that is curious and cloudy 
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enough to be classed with the words of the 
wise and their dark sayings. What does Stew- 
art mean? 

For even if we grant Stewart’s major pre- 
mise—i.e., that at the moment of an infant’s 
birth the heinous young culprit is burdened 
with an insupportable load of Original Sin— 
even if we go along with the highly dubious 
assumption that the genial doctor next door 
and the affable schoolteacher down the street 
are really at heart horrid and hounded beings 
prototypical for those who people the virulent 
midnight of the fiction Stewart likes—even, 
in short, if we grant that evil is active, guilt 
is real, and the best is bad—the fact remains 
that a bathtub or an air conditioner might 
help just a little, ease just a little man’s 
dolorous journey, perhaps improve man him- 
self (not only his “conditions”) just a little. 
What does Stewart mean? 


IN ORDER to understand Stewart completely, 
we must understand the origins, attitudes, 
preconceptions, and ramifications of a move- 
ment that began at Vanderbilt in the twen- 
ties. For out of this movement and the ten- 
sion that is part of it has come, according to 
Stewart, “a great literary flowering, the 
greatest which our country has seen since the 
New England flowering of a century ago.” 
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One Sunday morning in the late twenties, 
I was aroused from sleep by a knock at my 
door in Kissam Hall on the Vanderbilt cam- 
pus. Standing outside, sleepy and unshaven, 
was Robert Penn Warren, back to Nashville 
on a brief jaunt. He put his handbag on the 
table, opened it explanatorily, and asked to 
borrow a clean shirt from me, a towel, soap, 
and my shaving things. While he was in the 
washroom down the hall, I glanced into the 
handbag. It contained two things, a bottle of 
Scotch and a book of medieval Latin. War- 
ren’s attitude was one of high seriousness in 
the complete Arnold sense of the word. Never 
once, as we ate breakfast in the cafeteria, did 
Warren intimate that there was anything in- 
congruous about the contents of his handbag: 
his whole outlook was Shelleyan in the humor- 
lessness of its immateriality. He had simply 
cut out the impedimenta, pared his luggage to 
the indispensables, the bedrock essentials: for 
him, Warren being Warren, there could be no 
handbag cluttered up with “gadgets” like 
shaving things. 

I expressed no surprise and asked no ques- 
tions. For I had been at Vanderbilt long 
enough to have the mil admirari outlook to- 
ward everything. I had heard legends, for 
instance, of the Fugitive who purportedly had 
thoughts come to him in finished sonnet- 
blocks. In a cafeteria line when he was in the 
throes of deciding whether to have creamed 
chicken, roast beef, or fish balls, fourteen 
Petrarchan lines would catalogue the pros and 
cons of creamed chicken; the gist about roast 
beef would then tumble into his mind in a 


Spenserian ‘lump; finally would come Shake- 
spearean quatrains, with an incisive couplet 
clinching the decision for fish balls. After all, 
this was Vanderbilt in the twenties. 


Nevertheless, that Sunday morning one 
thing about Warren kept drumming distantly 
at the periphery of my realization. This man, 
I kept thinking, is not living out a life; he 
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is living out a theory . . . in life shirts, towels, 
soap, shaving cream, etc., are necessities; in 
the theory they are not. To Warren a razor 
was a “gadget”; he showed his contempt for 
one by not carrying one. When he had to 
shave, he stepped out of the theory into life, 
borrowed my razor and shaved; then he step- 
ped back into the theory. 

The theory was agrarianism, curious and 
untenable, but a necessary part of the Van- 
derbilt movement. The Fugitives in the early 
twenties had creative writing as their aim. 
Among the group, as time has now shown, 
Warren was the only member of real genius. 
Later, James Franklin Lewis, writing in In- 
terim (Fall, 1944) about “the age of science 
and John Crowe Ransom,” pointed out the 
dearth of warmth, energy, and emotion in 
the writings of the “fugitives from literature. 
. . . Ransom, Tate, C. Brooks . . . men with 
themselves no more than a moderate creative 
ability at best . . .” When this was written, 
Lewis was an editor of the University of 
Kansas City Review, and the judgment is 
entirely accurate. It would be as constitution- 
ally impossible for John Crowe Ransom or 
Cleanth Brooks to produce a warm living 
poem as it would be for a diesel engine to 
produce a rose. And as Robert Hillyer aptly 
stated in his article, ““The Crisis in American 
Poetry” (American Mercury, January, 1950), 
“All attempts to groom Mr. Tate as an im- 
portant figure are frustrated at the start by 
the existence of his works.” 


THE FUGITIVEs in the early twenties, there- 
fore, were like a tangle of random vines with 
nothing to climb on. They needed a theory, 
a cause. They needed to be for or against 
something—anything—vegetarianism, Pan- 
tisocracy, euthanasia. 

This need was supplied in the mid-twenties. 
Dr. Edwin Mims, head of the English Depart- 
ment at Vanderbilt, the ablest and sanest man 
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and the best teacher in the department, pub- 
lished The Advancing South, a book develop- 
ing the tenable and now vindicated thesis that 
industrialism, though it has much evil, has 
more good than evil and can benefit the South 
by bringing wealth, progress, good schools, 
conveniences, and in general a better life cul- 
turally as well as economically. 

For some reason this viewpoint always in- 
furiates the arty type of aesthete. If I should 
remark in this essay that it is good for a 
dwelling to have a roof, screens, and a bath- 
tub, I could count on at least one insulting 
letter from Cambridge or Berkeley asking me 
to define the word good. After The Advanc- 
ing South was published, a contempt for Dr. 
Mims gradually sifted down from somewhere 
At first 
there was nothing very overt; there was only 
a snickery silence when The Advancing South 
was mentioned. I was a committed protégé 
of Dr. Mims and was a fellow in the English 
Department in the late twenties by his choice, 
but I remember that for a brief time I did 
eye him with some suspicion. Was he or was 
he not the plodder, the Philistine, the un- 
aesthetic prose-man? 

The Advancing South, then, gave the anti 
group something to take a stand against: 
industrialism, machines, “gadgets,” material 
wealth and progress. What the group stood 
for was at first not quite clear. Poverty, dirt, 
and ignorance could hardly touch off a cru- 
sade. What was needed was a high-sounding 
name clouded in esoteric fumigation, and by 
1930 the group had it: agrarianism, 

The group, however, was still more against 


to the common mass of students. 


than for—against industrialism. In a tower 
too ivory for its denizens to know much 
about agriculture, the members idealized 
farming and manifested great love-at-a- 
distance for the soil. First in the American 
Review and then in the Southern Review, the 


agrarians opposed industrialism with many 
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essays and much ivory logic. Fortunately in 
the meantime the swiftly advancing South 
continued to flower with more industrialism, 
more wealth, better culture, and better living. 

At this point let us pause to explain 
Randall Stewart’s book and his statement 
that man cannot be improved by technology. 
Stewart is simply at this late date—for Tate 
has been converted to Rome—building a 
Christian superstructure on an agrarian 
foundation. Machines, industry, and “pro- 
gress” do not improve man; they harm him 
by removing him from his happy “yeoman” 
life on the farm and by making him a robot 
of the urban crowd. 

Stewart goes beyond a mere denunciation 
of “faith in machinery.” To him material 
wealth, progress, success, and improved “‘con- 
ditions” in general are externals. Man is 
steeped in Original Sin, and what can a razor 
or a refrigerator do about that? Franklin is 
Stewart’s culprit, “for Dr. Franklin started 
us on the road which has led to a gadgeteers’ 
paradise.” Stewart, then, is following the 
Vanderbilt “tradition” and stating again, 
thirty years later, a theory that Warren acted 
out when he came razorless to my room in the 
twenties. In the fifties Stewart’s man with a 
razor is cheap, materialistic, even anti- 
Christian. Warren in the twenties traveled (at 
least once) without a razor: Warren was and 
is therefore (by implication) high, noble, and 
—according to Stewart—almost Christian. 

Christian or not, Warren is the noblest 
Fugitive of them all. Despite the handicap of 
a queer theory, he is a first-rate writer. Some 
time after the thirties the others more or less 
lost themselves in the New Criticism with 
its tortured convolutions of close analysis. 
The state of the movement in 1950 was ex- 
cellently described by Robert Hillyer in the 
article already referred to: 


American poetry at present is the almost 
undisputed playground of a loose confedera- 
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tion of critics. .. . Up to four or five years 
ago, their writings were confined to the more 
esoteric literary reviews, but through logroll- 
ing, discreet acquaintanceship, academic posi- 
tions, and browbeating the public with the 
condescension of elite creatures, they have 
gradually acquired power even in the book- 
review sections of the metropolitan press. . . . 
Their belief that Mr. Allen Tate is a great 
poet and critic summons his name not seldom 
to their pages. The music of words is a sub- 
ject repugnant to them, since they are wholly 
concerned with irony, the meaning of mean- 
ing, paradoxes, ambiguities, ambivalences, 
dichotomies—and, indeed, any double-talk. 
. . « It is the quality of the beech tree to 
render the soil beneath poisonous for any 
other growth, and so it is under the sterilizing 
shadow of false learning. . . . always in the 
history of American literature there will be 
this one brown, withered patch, a quarter- 
century of desert where once the aesthetes 


sterilized the soil. 


Concerning the New Criticism Hillyer 
quotes from an essay by Professor Douglas 
Bush of Harvard, “The New Criticism: Some 
Old-Fashioned Queries,” in Publications of 
the Modern Language Association (March, 
1949): 


There emerges a picture of a little world of 
several dozen people who embody all the liter- 
ary intelligence of the country, who form a 
compact and exclusive communion of saints. 
Like Augustine Birrell’s House of Lords, they 
represent nobody but themselves, and enjoy 
the full confidence of their constituents. Mr. 
A quotes Mr. B, Mr. B quotes Mr. A, Mr. A 
and B quote Mr. C and are quoted by him, 
and so on. Within this small band of the elect 
there is a beautiful harmony of mind, since 
they all speak the same language and are 
united by that special illumination from 
which the hordes of untouchables are cut off. 


The Vanderbilt movement, then, first 
twined itself about agrarianism, and later 
tangled its tendrils in the New Criticism 
around T. S. Eliot, whom Hillyer calls “the 
one trunk sufficiently substantial to support 
their enormous parasitic growth.” But unfor- 
tunately for the New Critics, the trunk in 
this instance has withdrawn itself. In his book 
On Poetry and Poets, T. S. Eliot denounces 
the method of the New Criticism and its 
practitioners who take a familiar poem, 
“analyze it stanza by stanza and line by line, 
and extract, squeeze, tease, press every drop 
of meaning out of it. . . . It might be called 
the lemon-squeezer school of criticism.” 

With Eliot self-withdrawn, the future of 
the Vanderbilt movement is dark and unsure. 
True, some of the members still give talks; 
Ransom and Donald Davidson gave readings 
at Louisiana State University last year—to 
audiences made up in considerable part of 
twittery females agog with adulation. But 
this type of thing has about it at best a 
touch of spinsterish soprano creampuffness. 

What is the future of the Vanderbilt move- 
ment? Perhaps the other members will follow 
Tate into Christianity. Perhaps the whole 
crowd will use Robert Penn Warren as a 
trunk to twine about. They could apply the 
“lemon-squeezer” to his novels and poetry. 
For he is the one genius who has emerged 
from the group and now towers above all the 
others as a trunk in his own right, the one 
member who has persevered and succeeded in 
the original aim of the Fugitives in the early 
twenties, the creation of literature. In the 
distant future the whole movement will be 
looked upon as bizarre and quaintly chimeri- 
cal, interesting only as historical background 
for the writings of Robert Penn Warren. 


ROBERT MAXFIELD 


wiTtH Two other couples about our age, my 
wife and I took in a neighborhood movie, a 
practice not ordinarily in our life pattern. I 
seem to remember that one of the women was 
interested in the feature picture because it 
had to do with juvenile delinquency and she 
was seeking guidance. Her one child was three 
years old and there probably was trouble 
about the spinach that might grow, the 
mother feared, into hijacking banks. 

My attention to the picture was desultory 
and intermittent. Through some of it I 
snoozed until my wife finally poked my ribs. 
The leading boy of the cast had a weak 
mouth, wistful eyes, and athletic movement. 
We picked up this much from the picture. 
The family had just moved to town; the 
boy had got into trouble in high school in 
the former city. In his new high school he 
was given to sassing the teacher and clam- 
ming up in the principal’s office like a Capone 
gunman at a police station. 

After school he met some of the gang in 
an alley and wound through some muddy by- 
ways to the Shack, which was a sort of club- 
room. There they played penny ante poker, 
sampled some contraband beer, and cooked up 
devilment. This last was to cut up theater 
seats at midnight shows, to talk back to the 
screen dialogue, to slash automobile tires, and 
to engage in an occasional “rumble” or street 
fight with the Tigers, who clustered a mile 
off. 


One thing led to another. Switchblade 
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Woes of an “Unwanted” Child 


knives were pulled and occasionally used. 
They were standard equipment for everybody. 
One night the kids got hold of a fleet of hot- 
rods and indulged in some dangerous auto 
racing, the object of which was to overturn 
a rival or push him down a gulley. Anybody 
who might recoil from the prospect was given 
the gang curse, “chicken.” 

Girls of nubile age attached themselves to 
these lusty adventurers and smiled apprecia- 
tively into their geography books when one of 
them baited a teacher in the classroom. In- 
evitably one of these girls invaded the Shack 
and was attacked by a male delinquent within 
an inch of the movie code. She told her father 
and he told the police and the whole batch 
were raided one afternoon and carted off to 
jail. 

The judge was inclined to be lenient and 
humanitarian. Parents were given the option 
of seeing their sons sent to the reformatory 
or of placing them under the care of a 
psychiatrist. Some were relieved when the 
boys were sentenced. Our hero’s parents, by 
no means indigent, chose mental therapy. 

And now it came out. The boy was as he 
was because he felt “unwanted.” Dad was a 
traveling man and not always around. When 
in town he usually escaped after supper for 
an innocent evening, plus a little beer, at a 
bowling alley. Mom was too adoring and the 
boy found her attentions suffocating. Besides, 
she was always telling him what to do. When 
he was caught dead to rights she sobbed and 
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then locked him in his room—until he was 
old enough to climb out of the window. 
There was no togetherness about the family. 
Worst of all, they never went to baseball 
games as a tribal unit. When Pop and Mom 
had a few friends over, son was invited to 
make himself scarce. Hence the switchblade 
knife, the hot-rods, and the teasing girls. 


1 LEFT this movie in silence, for my brain 
was piling up recalls and frames of reference. 
I was not an only child but the fifth and 
last of the line. The elder siblings had married 
and left home before I was ten and had made 
an uncle out of me before I was twelve, sev- 
eral times before I was fourteen. 

My father was forty-two when I was born 
and my mother thirty-seven. As soon as I had 
a glimmer of biological processes, I was told 
in plain English that I had been an accident 
on a summer vacation in Charlevoix, Mich- 
igan, and that my appearance on earth was 
“not wanted.” This remaining a running 
joke in the family, retold endlessly to the 
aunts and uncles, and, to tell the truth, I 
found it not unamusing. 

Father had secured something of a place 
in our city’s business life and Mother was de- 
finitely “on the make” socially. She belonged 
to a Shakespeare Club that got through 
Romeo and Juliet in two years, and held high 
office in the Free Kindergarten. My parents 
belonged to a pretty good country club, if 
not the best. 

They had been buzzingly attentive to their 
older children but were no longer in the mood 
for child-rearing. I had a room, good clothes, 
piano lessons, dancing lessons, German lessons 
out of school, pretty fair bat, mask, and an 
assortment of baseball mitts. If I had a 
stomach-ache Mother forced down the castor 
oil if the cook could not. There was a con- 
coction called Jo-He, fed for sore throats. It 
was a nauseous syrup heated by a lighted 
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match under one spoon, hastily poured into a 
cold, unsmoked spoon, and rammed into the 
mouth. My throat had to be red and raw 
indeed before I would report it. 

Father gave me attention only when I 
brought home my monthly report card from 
school. I could show him three A’s, three B’s, 
and one C, and would catch it for the B’s 
and C’s. The sessions were harrowing and 
undertaken only because Father’s signature 
was needed on the card. He would launch 
into a lecture I already knew by heart about 
his own excellence in school, followed by re- 
velations from a dozen account books in 
which, it seems, he had recorded every nickel 
he ever earned or spent. 

Father was actually generous and warm- 
hearted. It was easier to beg a new bicycle 
out of him than a dime for an extracurricular 
magazine. Some kids, I know, went in for 
Buffalo Bill stories printed on pulp paper. I 
had two reading passions, which I would steal 
to gratify. Usually I didn’t have to. I got the 
dime or fifteen cents after a three-hour strug- 
gle with Father in his study. The publications 
were the Sporting News, bible of baseball, and 
Musical America, the illustrated bimonthly 
about opera and concerts I never expected to 
hear. 

Not that my parents overlooked either cul- 
ture or entertainment for me. I was taken 
often to the Opera House for concerts and 
plays. I was given a quarter or a half-dollar 
for a seat in the peanut gallery while they, 
in the finery of the age, took their places 
with their peers in the orchestra. I was not 
to join them during intermissions, but a ren- 
dezvous was appointed for the ride home in 
buggy or, later, automobile. 

It was years before I saw all the stage of a 


theater, as the back or upstage area was not 
visible from the second balcony. But I knew 


something the swells in the orchestra did not. 
From where I sat for Ben-Hur, 1 could see 
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the treadmill for the horses and the winding 
spools for the Colosseum drop. From where 
they sat, they thought the horses were actual- 
ly racing around the amphitheater. 

Most of the time, though, I kept out of 
Father’s and Mother’s way and they kept out 
of mine. I didn’t rate a place at the dinner 
table until 1 was twelve, and five years later 
I was off to college. And my best memory 
of all household or family gatherings was the 
never staling joke that I was an accident of 
biology and never had been wanted in a house- 
hold that was now driven by the personal 
ambitions and vanities of its chief members. 
To the end they never doubted they had 
worked hard and earned the right “to be 
somebody” in the community. They were. 


NOW THE ONLY POINT to this autobiography 
is that I remember no especial sense of lone- 
liness. When I was a toddler I played alone 
and resented the intrusion of adult spirits. 
Father, in fact, scared me into tears one day 
by showing himself to me with his familiar 
mustache shaved off. He walked out of my 
playroom indignantly and left me to get over 
it. He also spanked me hard once for claim- 
ing to have brushed my teeth when my tooth- 
brush was dry. He was wrong. I had brushed 
my teeth but with a toothbrush of my visit- 
ing brother which looked like mine. Father 
said I was a liar and used his razor strop to 
correct matters. I have no rankling sense of 
injustice. I had made a mistake and so had 
Father. 


Father never took me to a baseball game 


and was reluctant to give me money for such 


dissipations. I usually got it by a tantrum 
over his study desk and a two-hour lecture on 
thrift. 

As both Father and Mother went into old 
age, they began to crave a few visits from 
me, now married and in a house of my own. 
It was plain that they had enough in about 
ten minutes. Both expressed satisfaction be- 
fore their deaths with the way I had come out 
in life and never failed to add that they had 
never expected it. 

I doubt that the juvenile delinquent of the 
movie was “unwanted” for a longer period 
than I was or was ever informed oftener or 
more explicitly of the fact. 

But I never owned a switchblade knife, 
never owned or drove a hot-rod, never cut 
up a theater seat or slashed a neighbor’s auto- 
mobile tires. I was too sedentary for street 
fighting and besides was never sufficiently 
angry at anybody to want to punch him. 

Not that I was a paragon. In fact I was 
once ejected by the management of a theater 
and was punished at home, to boot, by con- 
finement to my bedroom. On Saturday after- 
noons we usually went to a vaudeville house 
and made kites out of the leaflet programs. 
These we sailed over the audience downstairs 
to its annoyance. The manager put a stop to 
it and threw out ten of us boys with no 
money refunded, either. 

He should not have picked on me. It is 
true that I had folded a kite, but it hadn’t 
sailed. It had fallen to my feet, causing no 
trouble. But my intention if not my deed was 
wicked, and that’s what came from being an 
“unwanted” child. 
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Books Beyond Barlow’s Ferry 


RUTH DODSON 


IN 1826 my grandfather, Archelaus Bynum 
Dodson, who was then a young man of nine- 
teen, came to Texas with his father, Obadiah 
Dodson, from North Carolina to join Stephen 
F. Austin’s colony on the Brazos River. There 
they found the Edward Bradley family, who 
had come a few years earlier among Austin’s 
“First Three Hundred Families.” In 1835 
A. B. Dodson married one of the Bradley 
daughters, Sarah. In 1844, when their third 
child, Milton, was four years old, they moved 
to Bedias, in Grimes County. To that town 
they donated ten acres of land for a church, 
schoolhouse, and cemetery—and in the 
cemetery Sarah Bradley Dodson was buried 
a few years later. By the time of her death 
she had become the mother of six children. 
In 1858 A. B. Dodson, with his second 
wife, who had been the widow McWhorter, 
and four of his children moved to Southwest 
Texas to a new home. They traveled in a 
wagon, with Milton, then nineteen as his fa- 
ther had been on the first trip, as outrider. 
On August 8, 1858, the family crossed to the 
west side of the Nueces River at Dinero, then 
known as Barlow’s Ferry. There on the west 
bank of the Nueces, in Live Oak County, 
they settled. This was a new and different 
Texas; but the only difference it made in A. B. 
Dodson was that he left Bedias a good Pres- 
byterian and, as he expressed it, there being 
no Presbyterian church in the new commu- 
nity, he “united” with the Methodist church. 
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Whatever A. B. Dodson may have brought 
from East Texas in his loaded wagon besides 
his family, there must have been room re- 
served for at least a few books, the Bible 
first of all. Whether from the Presbyterian 
viewpoint while he was in Bedias, or from the 
Methodist angle after he came to Barlow’s 
Ferry, my grandfather learned the Bible so 
well that in his old age, when he had become 
blind, he could repeat entire chapters by heart. 

Among the books that Grandpa passed 
down to Milton Dodson, my father, was a 
thick volume, Speeches of Clay, Calhoun, and 
Webster, which Father was required to read 
at school at Bedias. Then there was a four- 
volume set of The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. An old lady who had been 
reared in East Texas once told me that The 
Decline and Fall had been sold all through 
that part of the country by book agents. The 
set that we had lasted well—it wasn’t read 
much. One time when my brother Kilmer was 
living alone at our old home and I went to 
see him, he asked me what I had to read at 
my home in Mathis. I thought I could send 
him something through the mail, so I asked 
him, “What do you like to read?” He said, 
“IT don’t know what I like to read; but I do 
know what I don’t like to read. I don’t like 
to read The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire.” 1 knew then that my brother had 
been down to rock bottom for something to 
read. 
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Once when I looked at these books after 
not having seen them for some years, I 
noticed for the first time that the name Pratt, 
with the year 1844, was written in the front 
of each volume. I asked my father if he could 
explain that name, and he told me that a man 
named Pratt and his wife had come into the 
neighborhood where the Dodsons lived, and 
had planted some ground in corn for Grandpa 
on shares. Then before the corn was gathered 
he went away to hunt work, leaving his wife 
there at Bedias. While the man was gone, his 
wife died, leaving a baby. Grandma Dodson 
took the baby and cared for it until the father 
returned. Before leaving with the baby, Mr. 
Pratt had a settlement with Grandpa about 
the corn. Instead of giving Grandpa half the 
corn, Mr. Pratt kept it all and paid him in 
books, among them The Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire. 

My parents were married in 1869 and set- 
tled on a cattle ranch fifty miles west of 
Corpus Christi, in Nueces County. A lady 
similarly situated once said that she was living 
fifty miles from a lemon. I think my parents 
might have been farther than that from a 
place where they could have purchased a 
Bible, but a Bible was the first book to come 
into their home. I once asked my father where 
he got the Bible, and he said he bought it 
from a traveling salesman for eleven dollars. 

That Bible is still in existence. My mother’s 
name, Mary Susan Dodson, is inscribed on the 
flyleaf in my father’s handwriting, with the 
date, 1872. This was three years after my 
parents were married, and four years before 
I was born. The substantial leather-bound 
Bible was much used in our home. It was 
always available on the center table in the 
living room. My mother said she taught my 
sister, seven years older than I, her letters and 
the spelling of simple words out of it. When 
I was three days old she selected my name, 
Ruth, from this Bible. This pleased my grand- 
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father so much that he finally came to feel 
he had helped select the biblical name for me. 
I do know that he approved of what he 
called “substantial” names. I am just as well 
satisfied that he wasn’t given a free hand to 
suggest my middle name. 

The Bible functioned in our home as a 
source of interesting reading for us children, 
whatever it may have meant to our parents. 
Neither of them was affiliated with a church. 
My mother favored the Catholic church; my 
father had grown up in his father’s Presby- 
terian home in Bedias. He had gone to school 
to a Presbyterian minister, Peter B. Fullen- 
wider, who taught during the week and 
preached on Sunday, and who was said to be 
the only Presbyterian minister in Texas at the 
time of the Battle of San Jacinto. 

My father was an excellent reader, and it 
was usual for as many of the family as were 
at home to gather in the living room—around 
a good fire of mesquite wood, if the weather 
was cold—and listen to Papa read. Books were 
scarce in the locality in those days, but there 
was the Bible. I realized, even then, that my 
father’s selections for reading were based on 
what would be interesting for my two broth- 
ers, who were older than I. However, we two 
little girls were eager listeners, even if we 
didn’t always fully understand what was be- 
ing read. 

I remember one cold night when my little 
sister Kate and I were sitting side by side on 
the floor near the fireplace while Papa read 
about Gideon and the Midianites. When he 
came to the story of the fleece of wool that 
Gideon put out for the dew to fall on or not 
to fall on, I didn’t understand what “fleece” 
meant, although we had sheep. I had seen the 
Mexican women take the hide of a sheep 
that had been killed for meat, wash and dress 
it, and use it as a rug—a useful household 
article. The Mexicans call it a salea: I thought 
that was what Gideon had put out. So I 
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whispered to my sister, “That was a salea the 
man put out for the dew to fall on.” Not 
until I was old enough to read the text my- 
self did I understand that it was not a salea, 
but rather the wool that a shearer cuts off a 
sheep’s back and that is gathered up and 
tossed into the big wool sack that hangs in 
the corner of the shed. 


AT THE TIME of my earliest recollections of 
our father’s reading to us, my oldest sister 
was not with us. She was attending the con- 
vent school in Corpus Christi. Our mother al- 
ways sat in and listened, because she liked to 
read, too. But if she wasn’t holding a baby 
in her lap, she was mending, working button- 
holes, or something of the kind. When she 
saw that my sister and I were getting sleepy, 
she would likely interrupt my father by say- 
ing to him, “Mr. Dodson, hear the girls’ pray- 
ers and let them go to bed.” Papa would put 
his book down, and we little girls would go 
one at a time, kneel in front of him, and ask 
God to “bless Mama, and Papa, and Grandma, 
and Grandpa, and all my uncles and aunts 
and brothers and sisters, and all I am to pray 
for. Amen!” I think I was about six years 
old and my sister two years younger when, 
one night after we had gone to bed, I sug- 
gested that we ought to pray for our cousins 
too. She agreed, so the next night we included 
“all of our cousins.” 

The ritual wasn’t complete until we had 
kissed everyone good night. But one night 
when, after kissing Papa and Mama, we went 
to our two brothers, sprawled on the floor, 
and I offered Archie (who was two years old- 
er than I) a good night kiss, he refused to 
kiss me. I guess he wanted the reading to go 
on. Papa scolded him for snubbing me; but I 
guess we must have dropped the good night 
kisses after that. 

Later my sister came from the convent and 
took us in hand. She taught us to make the 
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sign of the cross, and to say the Lord’s Prayer. 
She was the only one of us who said she didn’t 
enjoy the reading sessions. She did bring two 
little books with her; all I remember about 
them was that in the front of each book was 
inscribed “Award of Merit: Nannie Dodson.” 
Though I guess she wasn’t as fond of reading 
as the rest of us, I recall that this sister was 
responsible for at least two books that I read. 
The first was a lovely book on birds. The 
story was that Mama took my sister and a 
cousin to a store in Corpus Christi at Christ- 
mas, giving each of them a dollar. The cousin 
bought some toy, but Nannie bought the bird 
book. We children grew into it; Arch and 
Kate and Mama were the real bird-watchers 
in the family. I remember that a picture and 
description of a stormy petrel excited the 
most interest, perhaps because we had never 
seen one. 

My father didn’t confine himself to reading 
the Bible. He was quite an omnivorous reader. 
Since he spoke Spanish easily, my brothers 
must have decided that he ought to be able 
to read it as well. So when Archie met a 
strange Mexican man who had come into our 
part of the country and who had a few books, 
he borrowed Don Quijote from him and 
brought it to our father for him to read. 
Papa did read it easily, and the boys enjoyed 
it. While we little girls were bilingual, as was 
the entire family, Don Quijote in Spanish was 
too much for us. We sat quietly in on the 
reading, or else we went to bed. 

In my early childhood I heard my parents 
discuss two books they had read, Thaddeus of 
Warsaw and King Solomon’s Mines. How they 
came by them, I have no idea; and to this 
day I have never seen a copy of either of 
them. I know that my mother didn’t approve 
of King Solomon’s Mines—she thought it was 
horrible. 

We took the Corpus Christi weekly paper. 
So did our good neighbors, the Ed Kilmer 
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family; and they were also given a subscrip- 
tion to the Youth’s Companion by relatives in 
St. Louis. Sometimes they would give us some 
of the Companions for Papa to read to us. We 
always returned them. Then, they had a Bible 
with Doré pictures in it. It was always put 
away, but sometimes Callie, the little girl in 
the family, would be allowed to get it out, 
and we would look at the pictures. In later 
years someone gave Callie a copy of Samuel 
Johnson’s Rasselas, and it rested on the center 
table. I wanted to read it, but we thought 
the polite thing was for them to offer it first, 
so I never got to read that copy. I have an 
idea Callie never read it either. The Kilmers 
were not readers. 

Once when Mrs. Friendly Dubose (J. 
Frank Dobie’s grandmother) came to visit she 
told us about Black Beauty. 1 remember her 
telling that after she had read the book, while 
she was driving to Mathis with her little son, 
Tom, she thought of how uncomfortable 
Black Beauty’s checkrein made him. She de- 
cided that her team might not be comfortable 
either, so she had Tom get out of the 
buggy and uncheck the horses. I don’t have a 
clear recollection of the story of Black Beauty, 
and I was very much surprised to read that 
it still headed the list of children’s books for 
Christmas in the 1950's. 

In connection with Black Beauty, 1 always 
remember the old horse-trader David Harum. 
I don’t know where that book came from, 
but we all read it. The only thing that has 
stayed with me for a lifetime—I know I shall 
never forget it—is this: “In the making of 
a good colt, half is in the breeding; and half 
is in the breaking.” I have always thought 
that applied to people as well as to colts. 

My father’s niece, Mrs. S. J. Watson of 
Live Oak County, told this story of a time 
when my father read in her home. It hap- 
pened that my father was in that part of the 
country and had stopped on the way home to 
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spend the night with his relatives. That night, 
after much conversation finished off with a 
chapter from the Bible and family prayer, 
Papa was shown to his room. His niece, know- 
ing her uncle’s interest in reading, brought 
him a book she thought he might like to look 
over before going to bed. I am sure, knowing 
the people, that it was already a late bedtime; 
but Papa sat down by the kerosene lamp and 
started to read. He knew that he would be 
leaving early the next morning, and that if he 
didn’t finish the book that night he probably 
would never have another chance at it. So he 
kept on reading. He read through the rooster- 
crowing at midnight, and through the rooster- 
crowing at four o’clock in the morning, at 
what the Mexicans call los primeros gallos 
(the first roosters), which is the time for 
earliest getting-up to start a busy day. 

When day was breaking, the book was 
finally finished. Papa blew out the light and 
went to the kitchen, built a fire in the wood 
stove, and put water on to heat for the coffee. 
Then the niece came out and made the coffee. 
There was more visiting, I am sure. After 
breakfast, Papa saddled his horse and started 
the twenty-mile ride home. When my cousin 
went into the room where he had spent the 
night, she was surprised to see that the bed 
had not been slept in at all. 

What sort of book could keep my father 
up all night? Through the years, I had heard 
my cousin tell the story of “Uncle Milton 
reading all night” more than once, and I 
wanted to know what the book was. But my 


cousin could never remember. Finally, when 


my father was ninety-odd years old and was 
living with me in Mathis, in San Patricio 
County, and it devolved on me to entertain 
him and on him to entertain me, it occurred 
to me to see whether he could recall the name 
of the book he had sat up all night to read. 
“Yes,” he said to me, “I can tell you what it 
was. It was Ten Nights in a Barroom.” 
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“Well,” I asked him, “was it a pretty good 
book?” 


“No, it wasn’t much!” he answered em- 
phatically. 


ONCE WHEN my father was going to pay a 
little visit to his father, stepmother, and sis- 
ter, he asked me to go with him. They were 
living about seven miles west of Dinero, in 
Live Oak County. This must have been in the 
late 1880’s, when my grandfather was about 
eighty years old. I was about old enough to 
make a good gate-opener. 

We stayed a day or two. When we were 
taking leave of our relatives, Papa said to 
Grandpa, “Pa, Judge Gilpin would like to 
borrow your copy of Josephus.” 

“I shall be very glad to lend it to him,” 
Grandpa, always formal, announced. He went 
to the shelves where he kept his books and got 
Josephus, wrapped it in a newspaper, and gave 
it to Papa, who put it in the back of the 
buggy. 

As we were driving along over rocky hills 
covered with scrub live oak, I must have felt 
bored with looking at the landscape, and I 
happened to think of the book we had with 
us. I asked my father, “Papa, what is the 
Josephus book about?” thinking that it might 
be something he could read to us before he 
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took it the two miles up the creek to the 
house of our old friend and neighbor, Judge 
Gilpin. “It is a history of the Jewish people,” 
my father told me. That didn’t sound very 
interesting to me. 

Now I am thinking of that book and won- 
dering what finally became of it. I don’t 
believe Grandpa ever got it back. He and 
Judge Gilpin were old men. Grandpa was 
born December 31, 1807, and Judge Gilpin 
in April, 1808. They both died in 1898. 
Grandpa is buried in the old cemetery near 
the ghost town of Collins, and Judge Gilpin 
in the old cemetery in Corpus Christi where 
some of Taylor’s men are buried. 

After poor old Judge Gilpin died, his books 
were dumped in the middle of the floor and 
auctioned off to the highest bidder, as was 
everything else in the six-room house. My 
father said that copies of four books of Sir 
Walter Scott’s—The Lady of the Lake, The 
Lord of the Isle, Marmion, and another which 
I have forgotten—that my sister and I had 
read and returned, and that were still wrap- 
ped in newspaper and lying on the sideboard 
where I had placed them, were thrown in 
Si Elliff bought them in. 
He didn’t know one letter from another, so 


the books can’t have done him much good. 


with the rest. 


I wonder who got Grandpa’s Josephus! 


j 
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The Resident Arts 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE VII 

It was inconceivable that the Civic Opera, 
or the Dallas newspapermen it carried along 
to London, missed the aesthetic point of the 
London Medea. In the light of today’s opera- 
tic production systems, Dallas did have a rea- 
sonable if modest claim to the art of the 
Covent Garden’s production, if to little of its 
physical investiture. 

Cherubini’s Medea is a French opera in the 
less-known stream of Gluck, Mehul, Spon- 
tini, and Berlioz. It had its premiére in Paris 
in 1797 and is as “classical” as Eugene 
O’Neill’s play, Mourning Becomes Electra. Its 
idiom was contemporary for its time, there- 
fore romantic. Like most of Cherubini, it has 
had historical rather than permanent theatri- 
cal value. Madame Callas, whose unique vocal 
prowess requires exploration into music’s past, 
first essayed a revival of the part at the Flor- 
ence “Maggio Musicale” festival of 1953 with 
Vittorio Gui conducting and Lucien Coutaud 
supplying impressionistic sets. “Spiked fan- 
tasy”’ was, we seem to remember, a term used 
in one description. Andre Barsacq’s stage di- 
rection was, reportedly, in the vein of nine- 
teenth-century heroic melodrama. 

Madame Callas, although born in Manhat- 
tan, is of Greek parentage and lived most of 
her adolescent life in Athens. She has been 
credited with what we think is a valid idea. 
After the Florence Medea, she sang it in many 
other places. The notion grew within her that 
the opera, never a landmark, might be more 
effective if presented in the visual image of 
mythological Greece. Cherubini’s score could 
not be distorted; it is what it is. Chaste 
scenery not of “spiked fantasy” but of historic 
parallelograms, costumes that suggested the 
drapes of the Tanagra figurines, might pitch 
the mood more successfully to the godlike, 
elemental passions of Mount Olympus. 

This was an expensive project, but Madame 
Callas has taken her career out of the mill of 
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opera house routines. It was the Dallas Civic 
Opera that gave her the willing ear, then the 
ways and means to make such a dream come 
true; or, less sentimentally, to test such an 
experiment in the laboratory of gold and 
platinum solvents. The results were excellent, 
as we can attest. They echoed through the 
operatic world and stirred Covent Garden to 
new ambitions. 

Before her engagement in Covent Garden 
in June, Madame Callas gave dozens of press 
interviews explaining the scheme. So did John 
Tsarouchis, the Greek painter, who designed 
the scenery. “Tout a fait classique” was his 
theme, published widely (we quote even from 
the Shrewbury News in Shropshire) . 

He said he had tried something like it be- 
fore in Dallas, Texas, U.S.A., the preceding 
November, but he cast doubt on Madame 
Callas’ costumes. “I could find no skilled 
seamstress in the town, so I made Madame 
Callas’ dresses with my own hands,” he re- 
lated. “She was a little suspicious at first but 
then was charming about it.” He says he 
drew his inspiration for the sets from the 
ruins of Pompeii (not exactly in Greece). His 
costumes were modeled on the graceful robes 
of the Tanagra statuettes and were “woven 
in Athens.” 

His settings at Covent Garden, according 
to photographs, were warmer and more color- 
ful than those in Dallas (and still in storage 
there) and not wholly as “classical.” 


ONE MUST NOT FORGET, at this point, the 
man who staged Medea in both Dallas and 
Covent Garden. He doesn’t belong to either 
place. He is Alexis Minotis, master mind of 
the Greek National Theater, Athens, husband 
of Katina Paxinou, actress. Dallas must con- 
fess an earlier connection with the costumes. 
Three years ago it was reported that a cloth 
had been developed in Athens that, while 
light and flexible, falls in the serene and pro- 
portional ripples of garments in stone or 
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bronze. To wear it was to move like a statue 
on the hoof. 

Visiting New York, Minotis described the 
cloth to Dino Yannapoulos, Greek-born stage 
director of the Metropolitan Opera, who had 
been associated with Regisseur Herbert Graf. 
Minotis said that the cloth had been made up 
into effective wardrobes for the many sum- 
mer festivals in Greece, wherein the glories of 
Aeschylus, Euripides, Sophocles, and Aristo- 
phanes were being recaptured for art and 
tourist money. 

What theater in America would revive a 
Greek drama and costume it with this mater- 
ial? Yannapoulos thought about the Margo 
Jones Theater in Dallas, a city he visited an- 
nually. He suggested himself as the proper 
stage director, since Minotis would be return- 
ing to Europe. The theater actually accepted 
the proposition, realizing that it would cost 
plenty, probably $30,000. The Dallas backers 
of the theater were willing to indulge the plan 
for art’s sake. 

However, when Yannapoulos received the 
ground-plot of the eighteen-foot square 
Margo Jones Theater stage, he realized that 
if he got a chorus into the house he could 
not get in an audience or vice versa. There 
was some talk about presenting a play, prob- 
ably Sophocles’ Oedipus the King, in the State 
Fair Music Hall or McFarlin Auditorium. The 
records of both theaters on the acoustical 
properties of the spoken word were discourag- 
ing. The Athens-woven cloth was not to 
come to Dallas until the Medea of 1958. 

As for the Medea that was not “historically 
exchanged” with Covent Garden, some al- 
lowances must be made for Artist Tsarouchis. 
His Dallas sets were built in Dallas. Tsarou- 
chis had calculated everything in metres in- 
stead of inches and there were hasty revisions. 
The investiture was simple but quite eye- 
filling and to the point of the classical idiom. 

Two singers who appeared with Madame 
Callas in Dallas, Jon Vickers (robust tenor) 
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as Jason and Nicola Zaccaria (first-class 
basso) as Creon, supported her in Covent 
Garden. Neris, a mezzo-soprano role with a 
Mozartean aria, was sung in Dallas to great 
audience favor by Teresa Berganza, a Spanish 
diva of promise. In London Neris was sung 
by an Italian, Fioreza Cossotto, who will ap- 
pear in the Dallas Medea of 1959. Rescigno 
conducted in London and, we fear, not with 
as much glory as in Texas. ““The feebleness 
of the accompaniment was the only weak- 
ness,” wrote the critic of the London Times. 
We think he should have remembered that 
Cherubini’s music too is often feeble. 

Dallas Civic Opera propagandists have 
overdone the “purity” of Medea. The ori- 
ginal text of the opera is in French. The Dal- 
las and Covent Garden editions are in Italian, 
largely because the current Medea impulse 
came from Italy. The theme is Graeco-Roman 
Pagan mythology, the music sort of late 
Haydn or early Beethoven, the scenic scheme 


Pompeiian-cum-Tanagran. We might add 


that the blood and thunder of the old story 


are less apparent in Cherubini’s music than in 
the burning intensities of Madame Callas’ 
singing, which was exemplary for her first 
Dallas night, and in the posturesque styliza- 
tion of her acting. 

This Medea was hardly a garden planted 
and nurtured by Dallas. But Dallas did supply 
the money and the credit. From this came 
the synthesis that carries Cherubini’s Medea 
more deeply into posterity than anybody ever 
thought it would go. Why the Dallasites 
didn’t accept this honor and forego the spe- 
cious can be attributed to naiveté. 

Texans learn fast, however, and may have 
had an instructive moment from their in- 
nocence abroad. Grand opera is changing. 
Even the stodgier and older opera houses go 
with the trend as often as they can. Back in 
the Gatti-Casazza days at the Metropolitan, 
productions were “exchanged” with La Scala, 
Milan, and the Vienna Hofoper. For years the 
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Met’s Boris Godounov sets were acknowledged 
relics of the historic Diaghilev production in 
1908 at the Paris Opera, designed by Golovin. 

Theatrical emphasis, in its unceasing 
rhythms, was shifting even before World War 
II. It was becoming less and less acceptable 
to pitchfork a cast of unrehearsed singing art- 
ists on a stage of stock nineteenth-century 
boxes and curtains. Opera that was both 
drama and music was demanded well in ad- 
vance of the capacity of the older theaters, 
with warehouses of old scenery and costumes, 
to supply it. 

The day was past when audiences would 
cheer every hundredweight of Luisa Tetraz- 
zini. They preferred less sensational vocalism 
from dolls who looked like Lily Pons, Patrice 
Munsel, or Roberta Peters. Madame Callas, 
once of expansive, traditional diva propor- 
tions, cruelly dieted herself into the shape of 
a beauty. Whether or not her breath-support 
is the worse for it is still debated. 

This is not to say that grand opera has left 
its old ways and gone entirely into the realm 
of synthesized drama. But there is no question 
of the direction in which it moves. As on 
stage and screen also, the spotlight has shifted 
to producer, director, or artistic manager, and 
away from the performer. Since the war, a 
phalanx of opera producers and designers, in 
close alliance, have functioned all over Europe 
and America, obtaining about as good results 
with one set of singers as another. They are 
essentially free-lances. They are in demand at 
Covent Garden, the Hague Opera, Vienna, 
Paris, San Francisco, New York, Chicago, 
and Buenos Aires for the specialties they have 
working at the moment. They belong to no 
one opera establishment, and none can claim 
them or should. 


THE DALLAS CIVIC OPERA has mounted three 
operas only in its short existence, L’I¢aliana 
in Algeri by Rossini, La Traviata by Verdi, 
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and Medea by Cherubini. For the coming sea- 
son it plans to add Donizetti’s Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor and Rossini’s Il Barbiere di Siviglia 
to the repertoire. Medea was staged by 
Minotis. The rest, past and future, are the 
handiwork of Franco Zeffirelli, who is the 
pivot of the “historical exchanges,” if any. 

If London never saw Dallas’ setting for 
Medea, Dallas is to see Zeffirelli’s scenery for 
Lucia, previously unveiled at Covent Garden 
last February. Zeffirelli, alert and in his early 
thirties, arrogates the functions of both de- 
signer and stage director—believing, in fact, 
that they are inseparable. In a sense his is “the 
psychological approach” for which Italy’s 
Luchino Visconti is internationally famous. 
Zeffirelli may go farther inasmuch as he has 
some profound motion picture experiences in 
his background. 

The “cinema” approach was revealed to 
Dallas last year in his La Traviata. He em- 
ployed traveling fabrics that took on the 
appearance of solid walls when front-lighted. 
They drew off and on stage with the fluency 
of movie-cutting. Zeffirelli was able, then, to 
present Violetta dying with the strains of the 
opening Prelude and tell the story in flashback 
—the way the original La Dame Aux Came- 
lias was told by Dumas. Better, he was able 
to surmount the awkward and illogical de- 
mands of the first act. The consumptive 
Violetta, afflicted by coughing, can now leave 
her crowded soiree to take refuge in her bed- 
room. Alfredo joins her for a love-duet—as 
Zeffirelli has held, by no means the first to 
visit Violetta’s bedroom. 

The Dallas Civic Opera got its first touch 
of Zeffirelli in the first season with Rossini’s 
L’Italiana in Algeri. The designer-regisseur 
planned to make the action as jolly as the 
North African curlicues of his scenery, saucy 
costumes, and impudent shoes. Not top 
Rossini, the comic opera is done not infre- 
quently in Europe but ranks below I/ Barbiere 
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di Siviglia and La Cenerentola in popularity. 
A great Italian mezzo-soprano with a sense 
of humor, Giulietta Simionato, has impelled 
current revivals. 

Zeffirelli had produced L’Italiana at La 
Scala and had refined his ideas further for the 
Netherlands Music Festival. For Dallas he 
supplied new scenery which mainly followed 
his Hague settings for a Dutch cast. His new 
Lucia for Covent Garden was something of an 
effort to put Scotland’s lowering skies, dark, 
dank, and heavy battlements, and Gothic 
“great halls” into an Italian opera that fre- 
quently goes through a Sir Walter Scott 
tragic story with Donizetti’s cheerful tunes. 

Zeffirelli’s creativeness had an impact in 
London. The histrionic action was tuned to 
the scenic mood. Even Lucia’s sensational 
vocal display piece, the ““Mad Scene,” acquired 
dramatic cogency, roulades, staccati, melli- 
fluousness, duels with the flutist, and all. If 
a heroine must go insane in nineteenth-cen- 
tury opera, as many did, this was a convinc- 
ing way to do it. Several coloraturas were 
used in London but late last spring Zeffirelli 
found his ideal, a British soprano named Joan 
Sutherland, with a voice as big as Callas’ and 
comparable in versatility of technique. 

Important is the fact that the Dallas Civic 
Opera is implementing with money and at- 
tendance the international trend toward unity 
and deeper sincerity in opera. From this has 
come the reclamation of many works and 
much good music thought obsolete; also the 
slowing down of music-drama trends that 
forget opera is music before it is drama. The 
quality in Dallas so far has been high—almost 
as high as the aspiration, and considerably 
more sophisticated than the manners of its 
delegation to Covent Garden. 

The quantity has been small, short “sea- 
sons” of six performances each extending over 
a fortnight or so, five operas in three years. 
Rudolf Bing, outspoken and not always tact- 
ful general manager of the Metropolitan in 
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New York, has claimed with some justice 
that his opera house is the only one in Amer- 
ica projecting “seasons,” the opera in San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Chicago, Dallas, San 
Antonio, Houston, Fort Worth, and elsewhere 
rating as no more than festivals with hired 
rather than resident talent. 

He lectured, nevertheless, last spring for 
the Dallas Civic Opera, and praised it for 
making possible the use of Madame Callas’ 
gifts and the “unity” of everything in which 
she is presented. He had “‘fired” Madame Callas 
the preceding November for failing to mesh 
with the wheels of his big and continuing in- 
stitution. He proclaimed, though, his ‘“adora- 
tion” of her as an artist. He has taken this 
tack ever since. 

It was a poor consideration for Mr. Bing’s 
peaceful coexistence to spring the Covent 
Garden “exchange” story while his company 
was performing in Dallas, thereby splitting 
the respectful attitudes of a gathered operatic 
public. Even worse was the fact that the in- 
ner circle of the Dallas Civic Opera knew by 
then that an “exchange” of its Medea for 
London’s Lucia would not take place. 

What maddened the sages of other Texas 
opera companies who had things to say, and 
also the Metropolitan staff, was the Dallas 
Civic Opera’s attachment of artistic signi- 
ficance to the idea of an “exchange.” It was 
“thrift” rather than a pleasure voyage that 
had led to its consideration. For if the Dal- 
las Civic Opera wants to do the loveliest 
Madama Butterfly of the day, let it beg or 
borrow from, or “exchange” sets with the 
Metropolitan in New York, if it can. 

The Dallas newspapers have reported that 
members of the Texas excursion party to the 
London Medea banged some tables when they 
learned that they were not expected and that 
there were no accommodations for them. It 
was much as if they had been shooed from 
the fence when the guards were changed at 
Buckingham Palace. 
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ish and Indian, warriors and victims. It is 
a big book, in which the author has tried 
to set down not only the dramatic happenings 
of the revolt, but also the motives behind a 
great many actions of a great many people. 
It would take an American Tolstoy or 
Dostoevski to succeed completely in such an 
undertaking; but Blacker has opened out on a 
grand scale a fragment of southwestern his- 
tory that is usually seen in littl—unfolded 
the canvas, as it were, so that we can see 
individual figures and contemplate their like- 
ness to people everywhere in the grip of 
hatred and sudden fierce violence. 


IF A NOVEL like Taos has difficulty in escap- 
ing the atmosphere of the history book, there 
are elements of our history that lend them- 
selves to being treated like the wildest ro- 
mance—and the history of oil exploration is 
one of these. Ruth Sheldon Knowles, who 
writes of this tremendous national adventure 
in The Greatest Gamblers, may seem at first 
an unlikely author in a field ordinarily 
thought of as the domain of men. But Mrs. 
Knowles, it turns out, has been a Petroleum 
Specialist for the United States government, 
and in that capacity made the first survey of 
all the oil fields and refineries in South Amer- 
ica. She also acted as consultant for the 
Mexican government, the first foreigner to 
study Mexico’s fields after expropriation. And 
she has been an adviser to the Venezuelan 
government on its petroleum law. 

With this background and her experiences 
shared with an oilman husband, Mrs. Knowles 
naturally writes as a participant in and admir- 
er of the industry. This is no book in which 
to look for a cool, objective appraisal of the 


place of the oil companies in the American 


economy. But it is an account—in many cases 
drawn from firsthand knowledge, since the 
author has been personally acquainted with 
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many of the great oil explorers—of the men 
who discovered mighty oil fields or failed to 
find oil where it was expected, who became 
millionaires or went broke in the search. 
Much of the story of oil exploration has, 
of course, taken place in the Southwest, and 
many of the men whose stories appear here 
have made their names known in the region 
far beyond their fame as oilmen—names, to 
select a few, like Hugh Roy Cullen, H. L. 
Hunt, Everette Lee DeGolyer, Clint Murchi- 
son, and Sid Richardson. Every southwestern- 
er knows the place names like Spindletop and 
Ranger, and even the names of individual 
wells like the Wild Mary Sudik, the well that 
terrorized Oklahoma City for eleven days. 
There are those in the region who look back 
with regret to the days when these names 
meant nothing and the cattle industry was 
the Southwest’s great resource; but the der- 
ricks that sprang up over the land after the 
turn of the century formed the scaffolding ~ 
of a new structure for its life. And there is 
fascination in the story, lovingly told, of the 
explorers who, in finding the great fields, 
located the foundations for that structure. 


FROM THE BEGINNING the politics of the 
Southwest has had an uninhibited, free- 
swinging quality about it that has shaped a 
lively chapter in the history of political sci- 
ence. George Curry, 1861-1947 is the self- 
told story of a long-time participant in and 
observer of the politics of New Mexico, not 
the quietest sector in the political wars. 
Curry arrived in Lincoln County, New 
Mexico, in 1879, just at the end of the 
Lincoln County “War,” when Billy the Kid 
was still at large. A little later he was in- 
volved in the historic courthouse riot at 
Springer, in the troubles over squatters on the 
Maxwell Land Grant. Returning to Lincoln, 
he entered politics as a county official. During 
the Spanish-American War he became one of 
Roosevelt’s Rough Riders, and afterward saw 
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military service in the Philippines. There, 
when the time came for the appointment of 
civilian governors, he was chosen to govern 
one of the major provinces, and later two 
others. In 1907 Roosevelt appointed him gov- 
ernor of the Territory of New Mexico. He 
served for two tumultuous years, and was in 
great measure responsible for the achievement 
of statehood for New Mexico. His autobiog- 
raphy is an indispensable part of the record 
of New Mexico’s turbulent political history. 


WHEREVER there have been borders and 
border conflicts there have also been, it would 
seem, border ballads and border heroes—from 
those of the border between the Eastern Em- 
pire and the Saracens at the fall of the Roman 
Empire, through the European borders of the 
Middle Ages and the Scottish-English border, 
to the Texas-Mexican border in the early 
twentieth century. “With His Pistol in His 
Hand” is about a hero of this last border, 
Gregorio Cortez, who killed a sheriff ques- 
tioning him during a hunt for a horse thief, 
escaped, and was hunted down, captured, and 
thrown in jail. The Border Mexicans united 
to raise funds for his defense, and during the 
impassioned fight to get him a fair trial (he 
was eventually tried and acquitted) some un- 
known guitarrero made the ballad, “El Cor- 
rido de Gregorio Cortez.” Like all folk bal- 
lads it appeared in many different versions, 
and legends grew up around the new folk 
hero. 

Américo Paredes, author of “With His 
Pistol in His Hand,” teaches English at the 
University of Texas and also collects folk 
songs. He was himself born in the Border 
country, at Brownsville; he knows whereof 
he speaks when he discusses the customs and 
emotions of the Border people, as well as when 
he analyzes the more technical aspects of the 
folk song. The chapter called “Gregorio Cor- 
tez, A Study” will be of interest particularly 
to folklorists; but the chapters on Gregorio 
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Cortez the man and the legend and on the 
corrido as it developed on the Border are for 
anyone seeking greater understanding of the 
region. 


PLACE NAMES, and particularly those of an 
area like the Big Bend country of Texas, 
isolated from city influence and inhabited or 
at least ridden over by Indians, bandits, cat- 
tlemen, and others of varied background, have 
a fascination of their own and provoke many 
questions. In How Come It’s Called That? 
Virginia Madison and Hallie Stillwell have set 
about answering some of these. How did Dog 
Canyon, Robber’s Roost, Chisos, Terlingua 
Creek, Stairway Peak, Mariscal, Cow Heaven, 
get their names? For tourists who have dis- 
covered the appeal of the Big Bend’s wildness, 
this will be an aid to the understanding of 
an enigmatic country not strongly enough 
marked by man to provide many handles for 
human acquaintanceship. 


Margaret L. Hartley 


THE LARGE LIFE OF JIM HOGG 
James Stephen Hogg: A Biography 


BY ROBERT C. COTNER 


University of Texas Press, Austin $7.50 


A MAN of the stature of James S. Hogg 
shouldn’t have had to wait half a century 
after his death for his biography; but Hogg 
did. Maybe it is just as well. For three- 
quarters of a century old Texans and their 
children and grandchildren have been enrich- 
ing the folklore of the region with yarns 
about Governor Hogg: his personality, char- 
acter, courage, political methods, manners, 
size, grammar, children, and common sense. 
They have done for him in the twentieth 
century what men of the last century did for 
Sam Houston, and for the same reasons. His 
contemporaries were either for him or against 
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him; there was no middle ground. Both love 
and hatred have produced marvelous tales to 
embellish the scant data Texans learn in 
school: first native-born governor, father of 
railroad regulation, trust-buster, the man who 
wanted Texans to plant pecan trees, and the 
like. 

The Jim Hogg of myth and legend has, and 
will continue to have, vitality, but Robert 
Cotner makes no contribution to it. He is 
concerned with the record of the man him- 
self and his role in politics, as reflected in 
personal and official documents of the Hogg 
era. Recollections of some of Hogg’s associates 
(and enemies) have been utilized, but in the 
main Cotner lets Hogg speak for himself. The 
Governor preserved his correspondence and his 
heirs have kept it intact, so that the biograph- 
er is able to know what his subject was doing 
and thinking almost every day. 

The result is a clearly written 600-page 
exposition of the evolution of the character, 
personality, and principles of the man who, 
in only eight years at Austin, left a deeper 
mark on Texas than any of his predecessors 
or successors. To make clear how he did this, 
Cotner spares little detail. This fact slows 
down the reading but it also makes it possible 
to say that the book answers most of the 
questions about the Governor—and answers 
them with fair objectivity. Cotner is a histor- 
ian, trained to strive for objectivity; but any 
man who spends years mentally living with 
Hogg falls under the spell of this biggest 
Texan. Even so, Cotner presents the course 
of Texas politics from the end of Reconstruc- 
tion to the turn of the century more com- 
pletely and more accurately than any other 
writer has done. He proves his thesis that 
Hogg was a statesman without resorting to 
special pleading. 

Most Texans who read books were born 
after Hogg died, but they will find this biog- 
raphy rewarding. Among other things, it 


demonstrates that all liberals aren’t crackpots 
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and all conservatives aren’t idiots—at least 
that was true half a century ago. 
Herbert Gambrell 


ISSUES IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


Out of Our Past: 
The Forces That Shaped Modern America 


BY CARL N. DEGLER 
Harper & Brothers, New York $6.00 


IN Out of Our Past Carl N. Degler, who 
teaches history at Vassar, has set himself the 
task of examining the major historical forces 
that have shaped contemporary American 
society and thought. There are 416 pages 
of text and a bibliographical essay of 42 
pages. But the text itself is, in many respects, 
simply a long, critical essay on the literature 
of American history. It consists, in great part, 
of Professor Degler’s running commentary on 
the chief issues that have concerned American 
historiography for the past quarter of a cen- 
tury or more. 

Professor Degler aligns himself with those 
historians who stress the role of ideas rather 
than interests in the development of the 
United States and this naturally leads him to 
repudiate just about everything that Charles 
A. Beard, in his earlier influential writings, 
had to say about American history. He also 
follows Perry Miller rather than Vernon Par- 
rington on the Puritans (that is, he is not ex- 
cessively irritated by colonial Puritanism), 
settles for a modified version of Frederick 
Jackson Turner’s famous thesis regarding the 
crucial influence of the frontier on American 
culture, and shares the opinion of many re- 
cent writers that the American Revolution, 
the Populist movement, and early twentieth- 
century Progressivism were essentially con- 
servative in nature. In dealing with the Civil 
War he returns to the older view that slavery, 
not the clash of sectional economic interests, 
was the primary issue dividing the North and 
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the South. The Civil War and the New Deal 
he regards as major turning points in the 
history of the United States. 

Perhaps the best parts of the book are 
the sections concerning the history of the 
American Negro. Since Professor Degler’s 
purpose is to view the American past 
“through the lens of the present,” he not 
unjustifiably devotes large portions of three 
of his thirteen chapters to the role of the 
Negro in American life and to the genesis of 
the great “American dilemma.” His analysis 
of the differences between the English and 
Latin American experiences with slavery dur- 
ing the colonial period and his searching cri- 
ticism of the conventional historiographical 
position on Radical Reconstruction are alone 
worth the price of the book. His chapters on 
immigration (he substitutes a “salad bowl” 
for the “melting pot” metaphor) and on the 
rise and influence of the city are less original 
but contain many thoughtful and illuminat- 
ing comments. 

If there is any weakness in the book, it is 
Professor Degler’s almost total neglect of the 
impact of war upon American thought and 
civilization. Like most American historians, he 
obviously does not subscribe to Georges Bat- 
ault’s doctrine of /a guerre absolue, that is, 
the view that war is the chief factor in the 
shaping of human destiny. 

To his discussion of the many questions 
that are still productive of heated controversy 
among professionals, Professor Degler brings 
zest, sophistication, keen awareness of com- 
plexities, and an informed intelligence that a 
bare résumé of his opinions cannot begin to 
convey. He also writes with clarity and with 
feeling. For the nonprofessional reader whose 
interest in American history goes beyond Civil 
War battles and personalities and/or colorful 
anecdotes from the Wild West (or from the 
Civilized East), this book is an excellent in- 
troduction to the various problems of inter- 
pretation that occupy the attention of profes- 
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sional historians. For the college student who 
is plowing through required survey courses in 
American history and is yearning for rele- 
vancies, I can think of no better single 
volume to supplement the dreary summaries 
called “textbooks” that seem to be pouring 
almost daily from the presses. In almost every 
respect this is a distinguished first book and 
it promises much for Professor Degler’s fu- 
ture. 


Paul F. Boller, Jr. 


DOOM OF A DRAMATIST 


The Curse of the Misbegotten: 
A Tale of the House of O'Neill 


BY CROSWELL BOWEN WITH THE ASSISTANCE 
OF SHANE O’NEILL 


McGraw-Hill, New York $5.00 


WATCHING a performance of Long Day’s 
Journey into Night is a rare theatrical exper- 
ience, for the high-voltage intensity of the 
play crosses the footlights and grips the spec- 
tator’s emotions in its power. Nor does the 
final curtain break the spell. In that drama 
Eugene O'Neill stripped all the trappings 
from his characters and laid bare the soul of 
a family, the exhausting yet spellbinding 
tragedy of the O’Neill clan. The four acts do 
more to explain the dramatist’s frustrating 
search for happiness than all the books and 
articles that have analyzed O’Neill’s long 
dark journey. 

In The Curse of the Misbegotten Croswell 
Bowen attempts to elaborate and explain that 
O’Neill family tragedy which he says “was 
not the lack of love but the lack of communi- 
cation of their love.” Wisely the author has 
tried to analyze the house of Q’Neill in terms 
of personal tragedies rather than in the light 
of a superstitious Irish curse laid upon the 
family. 

What Bowen has produced is a detailed 
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chronicle of the life and works of Eugene 
O'Neill. Any such study would necessarily 
have to utilize the biographic facts already 
presented by Barrett H. Clark and the anal- 
yses of the plays by such critics as George 
Jean Nathan. To those basic materials Bowen 
has added information obtained from inter- 
views with friends and members of the 
O’Neill family, especially the dramatist’s sec- 
ond son Shane. He has also listed and briefly 
summarized the plays in proper chronology so 
that the evolution of O’Neill’s writings fits 
into the biographical data. The Curse of the 
Misbegotten leaves the impression of being a 
complete, if somewhat incoherent, family 
chronicle. 

As the interpretative analysis which it pro- 
poses to be, however, Bowen’s study is weak 
and unsatisfactory, for he has failed to realize 
a convincing thesis from the wealth of in- 
formation at his disposal. To some extent his 
failure can be attributed to the journalistic 
presentation of his materials. Obviously the 
biographer did a thorough job of research and 
accumulated sufficient data to picture his sub- 
ject in his environment; nevertheless, Bowen’s 
writing shows that once he had found his 
records, comments, and anecdotes he was un- 
able to eliminate any of them. For instance, in 
a passage picked at random the reader learns 
that O’Neill’s second father-in-law “was an 
artist of some distinction who had exhibited 
in both Philadelphia and New York . . . had 
been a protege of Frederick Eakins, whom he 
assisted in taking Walt Whitman’s death 
mask . . . helped found the Philadelphia Art 
Students League and was elected its first 
president.” 

As if to compound the confusion of ir- 
relevancies, Bowen repeats numerous trivial 
facts, particularly identifications of the play- 
wright’s associates and contemporaries. With- 
in the space of a few pages, for example, he 
twice labels John Reed as a radical and the 
author of Ten Days That Shook the World; 
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in the same way he repeats the fact that 
O’Neill himself insisted upon the Province- 
town Players’ naming their New York play- 
house the Playwrights’ Theatre. The Curse of 
the Misbegotten needs a good editor. 

A much more important cause of the 
author’s failure to realize his purpose lies in 
his inadequate interpretations of O’Néeill’s 
dramas. Mere identifications of recurring 
themes in brief summaries are hardly sufficient 
to substantiate a thesis. A case in point is 
Bowen’s treatment of The Emperor Jones, a 
work which he analyzes without mentioning 
O’Neill’s brilliant use of apparitions to trace 
the degeneration of character. 

Certainly the weakest of Bowen’s com- 
mentaries is his superficial interpretation of 
The Great God Brown. After tracing the ac- 
tion and quoting O’Neill’s own explanation 
of the play as a mystery of personality and 
life, he concludes, “One thing is sure: The 
play is mysterious.” Such a cavalier attitude 
is unfortunate, for The Great God Brown, 
surely one of O’Neill’s greatest plays, con- 
tains much that Bowen should have used to 
support his whole idea. Earlier the author 
quoted from the play to illustrate how O’Neill 
felt about his father: “What aliens we were 
to each other! When he lay dead, his face 
looked so familiar that I wondered where I 
had met that man before. Only at the second 
of my conception. After that, we grew hostile 
with concealed shame.” Why, then, did 
Bowen miss the obvious connection between 
The Great God Brown and Long Day’s Jour- 
ney into Night? 

The Curse of the Misbegotten is an inter- 
esting study which adds at least an important 
idea to the growing literature about the chief 
of American dramatists. If the execution but 
matched the conception, it would be a signi- 
ficant contribution. The author needed to 
capture some of the dramatic intensity of 
Long Day’s Journey into Night. 

Glen M. Rodgers 
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The Cradle of Erewhon 


Samuel Butler in New Zealand 
By Joseph Jones 


One hundred years have passed since Samuel 
Butler left England to hew out his own path in 
New Zealand. Out of this self-imposed exile 
came Erewhon, one of the world’s master- 
pieces of satire. 

THE CRADLE OF EREWHON is an ex- 
amination and interpretation of the special 
ways in which these his crucial years in New 
Zealand affected Butler's life and work, par- 
ticularly Erewhon and Erewhon Revisited. On 
the biographical side, it offers new evidence for 
reappraising the man who for so long has been 
a psychological and literary puzzle. 

Dr. Jones, Professor of English at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, spent a year in New Zealand 
doing research for this book. 

November Illustrated $4.00 


NEW LIGHT 


ON TWO MEN OF LETTERS 


Hamlin Garland 
A Biography 
By Jean Holloway 


Garland, more than a controversial literary figure, was a barom- 
eter of American intellectual atmospheres during the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Mrs. Holloway, author 
of EDWARD EVERETT HALE, has written this biography 
with the twofold purpose of solving the literary riddle as to the 
meaning of Garland’s about-face in the stream of realism and of 
using him as a peephole through which to get a personal glimpse 
of America in a somewhat chaotic period of change. 

November Illustrated $6.00 
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